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Healthy Spirit Is Shown 


Sales Problems May Not Be Easy To Solve 


Western Germany’s Chemical Industry 


James V. BRENNAN 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, 
DETAILED TO CHEMICAL BRANCH, OIT, 
U, 8, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


rm 

- CHEMICAL INDUSTRY of 
Western Germany had made consider- 
able progress along the road to recovery 
by the latter part of 1949, reaching 90 
percent’ of the 1936° level in October. 
Economic union of the three Western 
Zones had been effected by that time, 
thus allowing for freer exchange of mate- 
rials and products within the integrated 
territory. 

Industrial production was greatly as- 
sisted by the integration, on July 30, 
1946, of the United States and British 
Zones, in that the movement of raw 
materials and products was facilitated. 
By the end of 1946 the chemical industry 
was reported to be operating at about 
40 percent of the 1936 average. Further 
progress was very slow until the cur- 
rency reform of June 30, 1948, provided 
an almost immediately beneficial effect 
onindustry. The stabilized mark offered 
an incentive to manufacturers to in- 
crease output (and incidentally to report 
the true state of their operations), so 
that by the end of 1948 production had 
reached 76 percent of that in 1936. 


Prewar Development 


THE MODERN German chemical indus- 
try had its beginning about 1860, at 
which time the numerous German prin- 

It should be noted that statistics on post- 
war German production through mid-1948 
must be viewed with some reservations. 
War-engendered disruption of central gov- 
ernment, and apprehension over growing 
inflation, with a consequent resorting to 
black-market and barter transactions, were 
the principal reasons why manufacturers re- 
ported only production sufficient for obtain- 
ing allocations of coal, power, and raw mate- 
rials. They withheld certain unreported 
portions which were to be used as bartering 
exchange, and to pay their workers 

*The year 1936 has been selected as an 
approximately “normal” year, since war pro- 
duction had not yet begun to any great 
extent and the country had recovered by that 
time from the depression 
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cipalities were still heavily dependent 
on agriculture for a livelihood; manufac- 
turing consisted for the most part of 
handicraft products. The one machine 
industry that had achieved moderate 
development was textile manufacture. 
This, in turn, created a demand for dyes, 
which eventually were produced in 
Germany. 

The manufacture of dyes stimulated 
numerous branches of the chemical in- 
dustry, resulting in the production of 
many other items, principally synthetics 
for perfumes and food flavoring, disin- 
fectants, and pharmaceuticals. 

Until about 1900 the drive for interna- 
tional monopoly in important sectors of 
the chemical industry was primarily of 
a commercial character, but, subse- 
quently, the German General Staff’s 
desire for new and better types of high 
explosives constituted one of the stimuli 
for experiments with coal-tar derivatives. 
The year 1904 marked the beginning of 
the Interessengemeinschaft (community 
of interests) of German producers of 
organics—a cartel that became the 
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nucleus of the combine, I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. From that year onward, the 
German chemical industry had the re- 
sources of the Government at its disposal 
in the drive for world domination. 

At the end of World War I, the most 
important foreign customers had large 
new industries of their own in fields in 
which Germany had formerly predomi- 
nated. Notwithstanding that fact, the 
well-organized sales force of the German 
chemical industry soon was making in- 
roads again into world markets for 
organic chemicals. 

By the middle 1920’s, Germany had 
recaptured a considerable portion of its 
former trade. As competition intensi- 
fied and world markets began to con- 
tract after 1928, German manufacturers 
suggested that world chemical produc- 
tion be controlled. Since the manufac- 
ture of organics in Germany was con- 
trolled by a single group, it was easy to 
negotiate in a manner most advantage- 
ous to Germany. 

The primary concern of Germany’s 
war planners had been for the develop- 
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ment of chemical substitutes for critical 
industrial materials that might not be 
available in time of war. High on the 
list were textile fibers, rubber, petroleum, 
and fats. This led to research into and 
development of substitutes for many es- 
sential commodities. Throughout World 
War II, the German chemical plant as a 
whole was being enlarged, and, despite 
considerable damage suffered during 
hostilities, capacity was far greater in 
1945 than in 1939. 


Participation of I. G. Farben- 
industrie 


IN 1943, THERE WERE 4,000-odd chem- 
ical plants in Greater Germany. The 
I. G. cartel owned directly, or partici- 
pated in the ownership or operation of, 
about 380 plants. However, the impor- 
tance of this firm to the chemical in- 
dustry may be judged from the fact that 
it accounted for approximately 50 to 55 
percent of all chemicals and allied pro- 
ducts made in Germany. Also, many 
other chemical companies and numer- 
ous strategic industries were either 
totally or largely dependent upon it for 
many raw materials, intermediate prod- 
ucts, and technical assistance. 

In addition to its holdings in Germany, 
the I. G. world combine embraced more 
than 500 organizations, both acknowl- 
edged and “camouflaged,” in practically 
every major country, including the 
United States. Cartel agreements 
throughout the world numbered over 
2,000. 

The exports of this combine repre- 
sented approximately 50 percent of Ger- 
many’s total prewar chemical exports, 
its trade being strongest in pharmaceuti- 
cals, dyes and coal-tar intermediates, 
photographic materials, and nitrogenous 
products, including both fertilizers and 
explosives. 

One of the first acts of the Allied Con- 
trol Council was to take direct control 
of the I. G. and begin a decartelization 
process. 


Production of Industrial 
Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS remains 
one of Western Germany’s important 
industries. Moreover, many other key 
industries, both in Germany and other 
European countries, are dependent on it 
as a source of supply for raw materials 
and intermediate products. Included in 
this category are the textile, tanning, 
food, paper, rubber, glass, and petroleum 
industries. 

About 53 percent of the chemical pro- 
duction of all Germany in 1936 came 
from the Bizone * (United States—United 


*For convenience in phrasing, the term 
“Bizone” is here used even for prewar pe- 
riods—as referring to the territory now com- 
prising the U. S. and U. K. Zones. 
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Kingdom). The following table shows 
the principal industrial chemicals manu- 
factured in the Bizone in 1936, 1946, 
1947, 1948, and January—June 1949. The 
current rate of output of most heavy 
chemicals exceeds that of 1936. 


Production of Principal Industrial 
Chemicals 


In thousands of metric tons] 





: Sul-  Caus- Chi Sod: Cal- 
Yeat furic tic — Oe cium 
acid soda rane ash carbide 
1936 821.0 94.5 61.2 | 375.0 177.4 
1946 279. 2 82.1 61.0 > 205.8 
1947 421.8 8u. 6 65.0 253.8 ) 
1948 620.5 | 155.4 100.5 | 377.2 333. 6 
January-June 
1949 7 435.3 | 110.6 68.3 | 261.7 212 
Source: Bipartite Commerce and Industry Group 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the Central Commission 
for Germany (Br. Element), vol. IV, No. 2, February 


1949 and June 1949. 


Fertilizers Get Special Emphasis 
BEFORE THE LAST WAR, the highly 
industrialized Bizonal area produced 
approximately 40 percent of the entire 
country’s agricultural output, or 60 per- 
cent of the area’s own requirements. In 
the period January 1939 to January 1947, 
the Bizone’s population had increased 16 
percent. Consequently, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest possible crop yield in 
the summer of 1946, special emphasis 
was placed on the production of much- 
needed fertilizer materials when the 
chemical industry resumed operations. 

The Bizone’s annual (1950-51) require- 
ments of fertilizer have been estimated 
by ECA at 400,000 tons of nitrogen (N), 
480,000 tons of phosphates (P.O.), and 
700,000 tons of potash (K.O). Of these, 


Production, Coal 





only potash is expected to be produced 
in quantities sufficient for demang 
Production of fertilizers in 1936. 194 
1947, 1948, and January—June 1949 are 
listed below: 


Production of Fertilizers 


{In thousands of metric tons] 





_— Potash yng Phos. 
(KO gen phate 
(N (Pe;)  & 
i ae 
1936 527.8 | 212.9 | 3960 | 
1046 283. 0 106.5 | 81.1 j 
1947 322.0 134.7 102.1 | 
104s FOU. 7 201.0 on 7 | 
January-June 1949 328.0 139.5 150. 5 
' 
SOURCE: Bipartite Commerce and Industry Group 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin of the Central Commission 
for Germany (Br. Element), vol. IV, No 


M49 and June 1949, . February 
Dye Output on Upgrade 
THE ONCE-GREAT dye industry felt 
the effects of war-caused economic dis- 
location to a greater degree than did any 
other component of the German chemi- 
cal industry. In 1936, production was in 
the neighborhood of 37,000 tons; in 1947, 
when manufacture was resumed, output 
had decreased to around 4,000 tons, or 
only 11 percent of that in 1936, and in 
1948 was reported to be 11,700 tons, or 
slightly more than 31 percent of 1936. 
Further gains have been made, so that 
in June 1949 the reported production of | 
1,400 tons was at the rate of 45 percent | 

of the 1936 monthly average. 
Production of coal-tar chemicals other 
than dyes had risen to 75 percent of the 


1936 figure by the end of 1948. Actual | 


production in 1936, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 
January—June 1949 is shown below. 


Tar Products 


In thousands of met: 


1936 wou 1,801.2 


1946 $4.1 


1947 1.2 648.4 
1948 ae S1Y 
January-June 1949 8.2 24 
Sovecee: Bipartite Commerce and Industry Group. Monthly 
Germany (Br. Element), vol. [V, No. 2, February 1949 and J 


Other Chemicals 


SUCH INFORMATION as is available on 
the production of other chemicals is 
listed below: 

Production, allocation, and sales (in- 
cluding imports) of all alcohol in Ger- 
many are still regulated by a prewar law, 
which set up a group of officials appointed 
by the Laender [State] Finance Minis- 
ters. The group’s activities are being 
investigated by the Decartelization 
Board. In the year ended September 30, 
1938, 4,158,100 hectoliters were produced, 
and in the two preceding years, 3,633,600 
and 3,686,300 hectoliters, respectively 
(1 hectoliter—220.4 pounds). Recent 


statistics are incomplete and are avail- 
able only for the period April through 
July 1949. In that period, 4,279 tons 
were produced for a monthly average of 
856 tons. 

Production of hydrochloric acid is still 
far short of demand, but manufacturers 
face the problem of disposing of the by- 
product—that is, sodium sulfate. Pur- 
chases by the soap-powder industry have 
decreased, and export demand is rela- 
tively small. In prewar years almost 
half of the sodium sulfate produced was 
exported. 

Output of formaldehyde in January 
1948 was at the rate of 2,000 tons 4 
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month. Prewar production was about 
3,300 tons monthly. 

Carbon-black production is expected 
to be sufficient in 1949-50 to cover do- 
mestic demand. 

Production of soap and washing pow- 
ders in the first 6 months of 1949 was 
97,700 tons of soap and 95,500 tons of 
washing powders, or approximately 50 
percent of the 1936 monthly average. 
Total output in 1948 consisted of 30,500 
tons of soap and 167,200 tons of soap 
powders, compared with a total of 483,- 
900 tons for both items in 1936. 

Prewar production of paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers was 133,000 tons in 1936, 
compared with 96,800 tons, averaging 
8,000 tons per month, produced in 1948. 
June 1949 production of 12,100 tons was 
9 percent in excess of the 1936 monthly 
average. 

Annual prewar production of lithopone 
in all Germany was about 100,000 tons, 
the greater part of this industry being 
located in what is now the British Zone. 
The original capacity is virtually intact, 
and full production could probably be 
attained without too much difficulty. 

Plastics capacity is much larger than 
in 1936, when monthly average produc- 
tion was 3,094 tons. In 1938, 68,000 tons 
of plastics were produced in the whole 
of Germany; in the first 6 months of 1949, 
Western Germany produced 30,000 tons. 
Prewar, German manufacturing proc- 
esses and fabricating techniques, other 
than molding, were considered well ad- 
vanced. A wide variety of products was 
made from synthetic resins, including 
films, foils, leather-type goods, and pro- 
tective coatings. 


Insecticides 

Prior to World War II, German insec- 
ticide chemists were concerned primarily 
with the control of agricultural pests and 
plant diseases, very little attention being 
given to combating insects affecting 
men and animals. The I. G. Farben- 
industrie was very active in plant-pro- 
tection work at its research plant at 
Hochst, near Frankfurt, and at its ex- 
perimental farm at Limbergerhof, near 
Ludwigshaven. 

Hexaethyl tetraphosphate—a German 
development—is now manufactured in 
the United States and may replace nico- 
tine to some extent. Tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate, a similar product, also shows 
up well. Another phosphate product, 
E605, aroused considerable interest in 
the United States. 


Drugs 


Germany’s participation in world mar- 
kets for pharmaceuticals represented 
38.2 percent of total world exports in 
1936. After World War II, this industry 
was one of the first to begin recovery, 
and straightway reentered the export 
market. There were, however, shortages 
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of insulin and penicillin, and imports of 
both have been necessary to meet mini- 
mum requirements. The chemical 
manufacturing firm of Schering, in the 
Soviet Zone, reportedly is again produc- 
ing all its prewar range of patent drugs, 
as well as penicillin. 


Synthesis Plants 


The Fischer-Tropsch synthesis plants 
have been active in the postwar period, 
producing ammonia and methanol (also, 
petroleum products). However, their 
operation has now been reduced to the 
production. of hydrocarbon waxes for 
the manufacture of fatty acids; by the 
end of 1949, this manufacture was sched- 
uled to cease entirely (by order of the 
Allied Control Council). 


Production in the French Zone 
of Germany 


BY FAR THE LARGEST single producer 
of chemicals in the French Zone of Ger- 
many is the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
(BASF) complex at Ludwigshafen-Op- 
pau. Production in the Zone (except in 
the Saar Basin, which, economically, is 
considered a part of France itself) in- 
creased 31 percent in 1948 over that in 
1947, and in the first half of 1949 ap- 
proached the 1936 output. Present plans 
call for an increase by 1952 to 142.7 per- 
cent of the 1936 level. 

Complete statistical information on 
production in the French Zone is not 
available, so it is rather difficult to draw 
a comparison with prewar output. How- 
ever, from such figures as are available, 
it is evident that the postwar pattern of 
the chemical industry differs somewhat 
from that of prewar. Whereas many 
commodities are now being produced ata 
considerably decreased rate, compared 
with 1936, other items which formerly 
were not turned out at all are being 
manufactured. Notable among the new 
items are methanol, formaldehyde, 
chlorine, and hydrochloric acid; also, 
current output of sodium carbonate is 
some 60 percent in excess of the average 
monthly rate prevailing in 1936. 

The table in the next column indicates 
monthly average production in 1936, 
1947, 1948, and the first 6 months of 
1949. 

Other chemicals which were produced 
are cited below. 

No information is available on prewar 
production of coal-tar dyes. Output in 
June 1949 was 300 tons, and the average 
in the first half of 1949 was slightly less, 
ranging between 200 and 300 tons per 
month. 

Likewise, statistics are lacking for pre- 
war production of paints and varnishes. 
The monthly average in the first 6 
months of 1949 was 500 tons. 

Production of washing powder in the 
first half of 1949 averaged 600 tons 


monthly, although output in June was 
considerably less than in January. No 
prewar statistics are available. 


French Zone of Germany: Monthly Aver- 
age Production of Principal Chemicals 


{Metric tons] 


| 1949 (6 





Chemical | 1936 1947 





1948 months) 

Nitrogenous fertilizers | | 
(N) 9,180 | 3,613 4, 009 | 5, 688 
Urea (N) gf 595 | 998 | 263 
Sulfuric acid (SO) 116, 840 | 2,542 | 3,505 | 5, 084 
Sodium carbonate | 2,884 | 1,943 | 3, 205 | 4, 627 
Chlorine | 1,896 | 1,360 | 2, 389 
Calcium carbide | 6,600 | 4,872 | 6,739 | 6, 259 
Methanol n. a. | 1,655 | 1,996 1,777 
Formaldehyde (30%) n.a. | 1,980 | 2,573 | 2, 836 

Hydrochlorie acid } 
(100°) ! n. a. 439 439 2 848 


1 French Mensuel, April 1949. 
2 March. 


Source: Report on the Economie Evolution of the 
French Zone of Germany; High Commissioner of the 
French Republic in Germany. 


NoTE.—n. a.=Not available. Ludwigshafen-Oppau 
produced some methanol before the war, and it operated 
a pilot plant where urea was probably produced; how- 
ever, no production figures are available. 


Production in the Soviet Zone 


WAR DAMAGE to chemical plants in 
the Soviet Zone, together with repara- 
tion removals, is estimated to have re- 
duced plant capacity to 40 percent of 
prewar. However, in line with the Soviet 
policy of strengthening the Eastern Zone, 
a considerable part of the lost capacity is 
being rebuilt. Nearly four-fifths of the 
chemical plants remaining are in the 
hands of Soviet A. G.’s (corporations) 
or have been nationalized by German 
governmental agencies. 

The chemical industry of the Eastern 
Zone is considered of basic importance 
to the Two-Year Plan. Every effort is 
being made to increase output of ferti- 
lizers, sulfuric acid, soda ash, calcium 
carbide, fatty acids, pharmaceuticals, 
and caustic soda; however, current pro- 
duction figures on these items are not 
published. Fertilizer production targets 
for 1950 have been announced, and indi- 
cate a goal of 180,000 tons of nitrogenous 
(N content) and 56,000 tons of phos- 
phatic (P.O; content). In the absence 
of statistics, the accuracy of these figures 
is questionable. 


Postwar Actions 


IN MARCH 1946, the four occupying 
powers of Germany, acting through the 
Allied Control Authority, adopted a plan 
for reparations and the level of postwar 
German economy. The objectives of the 
plan were to eliminate Germany’s war 
potential, provide reparations, and yet 
leave sufficient capacity to permit the 
rebuilding of a viable, peaceful economy. 

As a result of an agreement signed by 
the Governments of the United States, 
Britain, and France in April 1949, prac- 
tically all restrictions were removed from 
production of chemicals in Western 

(Continued on p. 40) 








Accessories Needed for 
Soil-Moisture Survey 


Twenty-five plaster-of-paris blocks, each 
measuring approximately 2!2’’ x 1144’' x 14"’, 
are urgently required by the Government 
Chemist, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, East 
Africa. These blocks are to be used with a 
soil-moisture bridge instrument for deter- 
mining soil moisture, in connection with soil- 
mosture surveys being made by the Tangan- 
yika Government in the Northern Province of 
Tanganyika for redistribution of the popula- 
tion. 

The blocks should be addressed to W. D. 
Raymond, Government Chemist, Chemical 
Laboratory, Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, who 
suggests that shipment be made by air freight 
in view of the urgent need for these items. 


U.S. Capital Wanted for 
New Chinaware Factory 


A French manufacturer and exporter of 
chinaware products, Chastagner & Cie., 
wishes to interest an American firm in in- 
vesting capital in a new modern plant for 
production of chinaware to be established in 
Limoges, Haute-Vienne, France. The firm is 
desirous of increasing its output to meet 
domestic and export demand, and proposes 
to manufacture a complete line of china- 
ware articles, such as art, fancy, table, do- 
mestic, and hotel wares. It estimates that 
a foreign capital investment of about $71,500 
would be required. 

The firm suggests that reimbursement of 
the loan be made in merchandise, within 5 
years, by shipments of chinaware articles to 
the American investor, who would have ex- 
clusive sales rights in the United States, and 
would be granted, in lieu of interest on the 
loan, a 20-percent rebate on all export prices. 
And it states further that preferential ex- 
port prices would continue to be granted to 
the investor for a specified period after the 
loan has been repaid in full. 

Interested parties are invited to suggest 
other possible arrangements for collabora- 
tion which will be given consideration by 
Chastagner & Cie. All correspondence con- 
cerning this investment opportunity should 
be addressed to Chastagner & Cie., 7 Fau- 
bourg des Casseaux, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
France. 

(NotTe.—See also Import Trade Opportunity 
No. 14 in this issue, on behalf of Chastagner 
& Cie.) 


Turkey As a Source of 
Handicraft Goods 


Turkey’s handicraft industry, virtually 
nonexistent since World War II, may again 
become prominent provided markets for such 
goods can be developed abroad. Rugs and 
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carpets are reportedly the only articles that 
have immediate export possibilities. 

Handicraft items produced in Turkey, in 
addition to rugs and carpets, may be broadly 
classified as follows: pottery, embroideries, 
Silver articles, and certain products made 
from meerschaum, black amber, and Haci- 
bektas stone. 





a 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence | 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Pottery articles include vases, plates, ash 
trays, and ornamental tiles hand-painted in 
floral designs depicting ancient Turkish 
motifs. Embroideries consist of such articles 
as kimonos, slippers, and table covers, as we}] 
as a very high-grade type of work done on 
silk cloth with gold, silver, and natural or 
synthetic silk threads. Meerschaum prod- 





Editor's Note 








The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International 
Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Artificial Flowers: 24 Houses (Prefabricated and Wooden): 13, 
Automotive Equipment, Accessories and 45. 
Parts: 8, 55. Jewelers’ Items: 24. 25. 34 


Bamboo Products: 24 
Books and Publications: 49 
Carpet Wool: 30 
Chemicals: 17, 47 


Machinery, Tools and Supplie 
Agricultura!—46, 54 
Industrial—26, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47, 51 

Metals and Minerals: 16, 17, 32 

Chinaware, Earthenware, and Crockery: Models and Patterns (Machine? 


yy: 5 
14, 22, 54 Notions: 24 
Clocks and Watches: 19, 20 Novelties; 24, 48 
Clothing and Accessories: 27, 54 Oils; 23, 31, 50 


Coir Matting: 28 Optical Goods; 10, 24, 25 

Cutlery: 7, 9 Paints and Varnishes: 49 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 1, 31. Paper and Paper Products: 13, 24, 37 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Photographic Equipment and Supplies: 6, 
Supplies: 2, 49. 24 

Embroidered Articles: 15. Printers’ Supplies: 29. 

Fibers and Thread: 39, 47 Rubber Goods: 24 

Foodstuffs: 4, 18, 21, 23, 31, 35, 38, 50 Sporting Goods; 24 

Forest Products: 13. Straw and Fiber Goods: 22 

Games: 49 Surgical Apparatus: 35, 52 


General Merchandise: 34. Textiles: 15, 53, 56 
Glass and Glass Products: 3, 22, 54. Toys: 24, 25 
Household Goods: 12, 15, 20, 24, 56 Wall-Paneling: 33. 


Woolen Rags: 42 
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ucts include pipes, beads, brooches, and ear- 
rings; while the Hacibektas stone is worked 
into such items as jars, ash trays, and boxes 
for various purposes. Silver articles cover a 
wide range, including photograph and picture 
frames, costume jewelry, and cigarette and 
powder boxes. . 

Lack of markets and organization among 
producers, together with scarcity of mate- 
rials, have combined to reduce output of all 
handicraft goods to a minimum, but it is 
thought that with proper guidance and in- 
creased demand, production could be grad- 
ually expanded to meet export requirements. 

In an effort to stimulate organization of 
the Turkish handicraft industry, the Turk- 
ish Ministry of Economy has recently es- 
tablished a Small Crafts Department, which 
agency has compiled an album of typical 
Turkish handicraft articles. A copy of this 
album is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. A list of 
Turkish producers of handicraft goods may 
be obtained, subject to a charge of $1 per 
copy, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch in Washington or from any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 


Financial and Technical 
Aid Sought by Istanbul 


Financial and technical assistance is 
sought by the Municipality of Istanbul, 
Turkey, for the purpose of substantially aug- 
menting a certain section of the city’s water- 
supply facilities. In an effort to solve the 
water-supply problem on the Anatolian shore 
of the Bosphorus, whose residents are pres- 
ently being supplied with water from one 
dam at Elmali in the vicinity of G6éksu, the 
Municipality is seriously considering under- 
taking two projects 

1. Construction of a new pipe line from 
Elmali to Uskudar (approximate center of 
the city’s population on the Anatolian 
shore) 

2. Construction of a second dam 

The first project would require only finan- 
cial assistance for procurement of the neces- 
sary materials, which include 10 kilometers 
of cast-iron piping having an inside diameter 
of 600 mm. The second would require both 
financial assistance for procurement of ma- 
terials and technical assistance in construct- 
ing the dam and related installations. 

As regards financial assistance, the Mu- 
nicipality proposes that the required ma- 
terials be provided by an American firm on 
credit extending over a period of 4 to 5 years. 
With respect to the second project, involving 
both financial and technical aid, authorities 
contemplate inviting bids from American 
firms that are in a position to supply the 
necessary technicians and labor for con- 
struction of the dam, as well as the materials 
themselves, on a relatively short-term credit 
basis. The cost of constructing the dam has 
been estimated at about T£4,000,000. The 
Municipality emphasizes that it would agree 
to sign any necessary documents under 
which it would repay within the next few 
years the loans involved in the completion 
of these projects 

Firms interested in investigating this pro- 
posal are invited to communicate with Ihsan 
Goze, Director, Water Administration, City 
of Istanbul, Turkey : 


. . . ry 

Testing Equipment To Be 
Purchased by Pakistan 

Pakistan's Ministry of Industries wishes to 
receive quotations and descriptive catalogs 
and literature covering all equipment and 
supplies necessary to test cotton, wool, hides 
and skins, paper, textiles, and cement. The 


January 30, 1950 


Ministry is setting up a Central Test House 
for testing the above-named commodities. 
Other items will be added as demand is estab- 
lished. 

American manufacturers and suppliers in- 
terested in this inquiry are invited to com- 
municate with Dr. Mohamed Daud Ali, Direc- 
tor of Central Test House, Ministry of 
Industries, Block 29, Frere Road, Karachi, 
Pakistan. 


Venezuelan Railway Official 
Here To Purchase Equipment 


The Director of the State Railways Admin- 
istration of Venezuela reportedly arrived in 
New York City on January 17 for the purpose 
of investigating the possibilities of purchas- 
ing approximately $2,000,000 worth of rail- 
road equipment. 

Interested parties may contact this official 
by addressing Gonzalo Dardenas Farias, Hotel 
McAIpin, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y., or c/o Venezuelan Consulate 
General, 19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Site Offered for 
Lease to U.S. Firm 


A Bombay businessman, B. S. Panthaki, 
offers to lease to any American industrialist 
or businessman contemplating establishment 
of a business in India 100,000 square yards of 
free-hold land in a Bombay suburb. The 
land is situated near Andheri, about 20 miles 
north of Bombay, and is adjacent to the 
Bombay Baroda & Central India’Railway sys- 
tem, from which rail sidings can be laid. It 
is within reach of the main water pipes of the 
Public Works Department, and electric power 
lines of 3,000 volts and 400 volts, 3-phase, 
50 cycles, are located nearby. 

To encourage industry, Mr. Panthaki states 
that he will lease the property for a year or 
more free of rent or taxation to permit the 
lessee to erect structures on the site. After 
that period, he proposes that rental should be 
at the rate of 2 cents per square yard per 
month, plus taxes, for a period of 5 years, 
with a slight increase thereafter. These 
terms are tentative, subject to mutual con- 
sultation and agreement between the lessee 
and the lessor. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from Mr. Panthaki, whose address is 6 
Dady Seth Road, Chowpatty, Bombay, India. 
Interested parties are reminded, however, 
that permission to establish a business in 
India should first be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment of India. 


Architect Wanted To 
Design New Hotel 


The Municipality of Tehran, Iran, urgently 
desires to contact American architects spe- 
cializing in hotel design, who might be in- 
terested in designing a 300-room hotel which 
it is said will be the most outstanding and 
luxurious in the Middle East. 

Interested parties are asked to communi- 
cate promptly with Gholam Hussein Ebtehaj, 
Mayor of Tehran, Tehran, Iran, providing 
information as to previous hotel projects 
handled and stating whether they are pre- 
pared to maintain an office in Tehran to su- 
pervise construction. 


Deep-Freeze Facilities in 
’ T ~ | ve 
Germany Offered U.S. Firm 
American firms interested in exporting 
food products to Germany and other Euro- 


pean countries are invited to make use of 
the facilities of a new deep-freeze and cold- 


storage plant, recently opened ‘in Bremen, 
Germany, by Kuehl- und Lagerhaus Bremen, 
G. m. b. H. 

The plant currently has a capacity of 900,- 
000 cubic feet of 100 percent deep-freezing 
space, with temperatures as low as —15° F. 

The firm states that its plant, which is 
situated at the harbor in Bremen with berths 
for oceangoing vessels, has ample facilities as 
well for truck, rail, and inland waterway 
transportation to Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Switzerland. Affiliated warehouses and 
cold-storage plants are conveniently located 
at other points to supply Western Germany 
and other European countries. It maintains 
its own power plant, and operates a depart- 
ment for ripening, packing, and labeling 
fruits, in accordance with American stand- 
ards. 

Exporters and shippers of foodstuffs in- 
terested in further particulars may com- 
municate with Kuehl & Lagerhaus, G. m. b. 
H., Kuehlhaushoeft, Bremen, Germany. 


Japan To Purchase 
More Raw Cotton 


The SCAP Foreign Trade New York Office 
has announced the intention of the Japa- 
nese Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry in Tokyo to accept until further 
notice offers from United States suppliers for 
delivery of an additional quantity of 60,000 
bales of raw cotton. Shipments are to be 
made during January, February, and March 
1950, and price quotations should be based 
on May 1950 futures. 

Specifications are as follows: (1) Grades, 
strict good ordinary to strict middling in- 
clusive; (2) staples, % inch to 114, inch; (3) 
colors, extra white, white, light, spotted, and 
light gray. 

Offers should be cabled direct to the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, 
Tokyo, Japan (cable address: WATA-BOEKI, 
Tokyo, Japan), and shall remain firm until 
5 p. m., Tokyo time, of the fifth day there- 
after. Cabled offers should be followed, with- 
in 24 hours, by written confirmation ad- 
dressed to the Import Unit (Cotton), Trade 
Coordination Branch, Foreign Trade and 
Commerce Division, Economic and Scientific 
Section, Generai Headquarters Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, A. P. O. 
500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 

Full information concerning terms and 
conditions of bidding are contained in Cot- 
ton Purchase Announcement No. 12, of the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry. Copies of the announcement 
may be obtained from the SCAP Foreign 
Trade New York Office, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Pressed Pitted Dates 
Offered by Tripoli 


Eight hundred (800) tons of pressed pitted 
dates for nonfood uses are available for im- 
mediate export from Tripoli. Correspond- 
ence should be directed to H. G. Browne, 
Commissioner of Trade and Supplies, British 
Administration, Tripoli, Libya. 


New Bid Deadline on 
Atf Pumping Station 


Bids in connection with the installation 
of an electric pumping station at Atf in the 
Mahmudia district of the Beheira Province, 
Egypt, will be accepted until February 7, 1950, 
thereby extending the original deadline of 
December 5, 1949. 

Details concerning the project were an- 
nounced in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
August 29, 1949. 
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Licensing Opportunities 


1. Norway—Nyegaard & Co. A/S “NYCO” 
(pharmaceutical-chemical factory), Sanda- 
kerveien 103, V. Aker, Oslo, wishes to produce 
American pharmaceutical preparations in 
Norway on a royalty basis, under licensing 
arrangement. Firm states it has a capacity 
large enough to cover the demand of a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000; that it is especially in- 
terested in the production of all new pharma- 
ceutical preparations with the exception of 
penicillin, and that it specializes in the fol- 
lowing products: 

Synthetic compounds: sulpha drugs, bar- 
biturates, antihistaminic, antiepileptic and 
diuretic drugs, hormone preparations of 
steroid types. 

Isolation products: liver extracts, alkaloid 
concentrates, i. e., from opium, belladonnae, 
curare, digitalis; hormone concentrates. 

Firm further states that raw materials for 
production would be purchased on the Euro- 
pean market where same may be paid for in 
soft currency, and that in marketing the 
preparations either the American firm’s trade 
name or its trade name, “NYCO”, could be 
used. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—J. & P. De la Croix (exporters, 
general export agents), 100 Avenue Louis 
Lepoutre, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for electric soldering irons. One leafiet 
(in French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Belgium—Miroiterie Générale de Bel- 
gique Ste. Ame., Ancienne Maison E. Hoorickx 
(manufacturer, exporter), 320 Rue des 
Palais, Brussels, wishes to export beveled 
mirrors having a large percentage of artistic 
handwork, and which can be used for making 
venetian mirrors and plain hanging mirrors. 
Firm wishes to contact importers interested 
in assembling these mirrors for resale in the 
United States. 

4. Canary Islands—Felipe P. Ravina (com- 
mission merchant), Santa Rosa de Lima No. 
5, Santa Cruz de Tenerife, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for unlimited quantities 

of tomatoes. Firm offers seven grades, ac- 
cording to diameter beginning at 35-40 mm. 
and increasing 5 mm. for each grade to maxi- 
mum 70 mm. or above. Inspection is super- 
vised by a government agency (Servicio 
Oficial de Inspeccion, Vigilancia y Regula- 
cién de las Exportaciones), which is inter- 
ested in keeping up the standards of the 
product exported in order to preserve the 
foreign markets. It may prohibit the ex- 
port of any lot of fruit offered by the 
producers or shippers. Inspection costs are 
paid by the above organization. United 
States buyers should furnish complete in- 
structions as to grading and packing, stating 
exactly type and size of tomato desired, 
amount of paper or other type packing. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Denmark—Ernst H. C. Schiller, Model- 
fabriken “Danmark”, (manufacturer), 38 
Viborggade, Copenhagen , offers to produce 
handmade models and patterns of machinery 
and/or parts according to any specification. 
All work is of first-class craftsmanship. 

6. England—De Vere (Kensington) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), De Vere House, 5 Kensing- 
ton High Street, London, W. 8, wishes to 
export industrial and scientific photographic 
equipment, such as enlargers, cameras, and 
process equipment. Price list is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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7. England—George Ibberson & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 108-116 Rockingham Street, 
Sheffield 1, seeks an experienced jobber to 
handle good-quality cutlery, including table 
knives, pocket, sports and hunting Knives, 


butchers, cooks’ and trade knives, spoons 
and forks. 
8. England—Mercury Industries (Bir- 


mingham) Ltd. (manufacturer) , 35/39 Spring 
Hill, Birmingham, Warwicks., seeks distribu- 
tors for first-class bicycles (adult and juve- 
nile), British hand-made and hand-brazed 
throughout. Quantity available: 40,000 bi- 
cycles annually. Literature, photographs, 
and price lists are obtainable, on a loan 
basis, from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

9. England—Needham, Veall & Tyzack 
Limited (manufacturer), Eye Witness Works, 
Milton Street, Sheffield 3, offers to export 
good-quality cutlery, such as spoons and 
forks (silver-plated), steak knives (stag and 
white handled), and carving sets. Firm also 
seeks representatives in the South Atlantic 
and New England areas. 

10. England—W. G. Norcutt & Co. (Lon- 
don) Ltd. (export, import agent), 6 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 1, wishes to 
export French models of spectacle frames. 

11. England—-Seaways Marketing Limited 
(British merchant shippers, buying and sales 
agents), Piazza Chambers, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 2, offers to place its central 
London offices and personnel at the service 
of any American organization seeking a 
preliminary European headquarters, on a 
mutually agreeable basis, and would particu- 
larly welcome correspondence from American 
buyers, manufacturers, or shippers. Corre- 
spondence in English, French, German, and 
Italian. 

12. England—Smith Brothers (Wirewares) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Clement Street, Bir- 
mingham 1, offers to export wire household 
goods, such as frying baskets, cake cooling 
trays, skewers, meat grids, soap. savers, 
strainers, and _ graters. Quantity: $6,000 
worth each month. A catalog may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis, from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

13. Finland—Ris-Ko Oy. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Mikonkatu 9, Hel- 
sinki, offers to export paper, cardboard, cellu- 
lose, lumber and wooden houses. 

14. France—Chastagner & Cie 
turers, wholesalers, exporters), 7, Faubourg 
des Casseaux, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, has 
available for export large quantities of aver- 
age to highest-quality Limoges chinaware 
(white or decorated) for domestic and table 
use. Firm is interested in selling through 
agent(s) and also in direct sales to Amer- 
ican importers. Subject concern would ap- 
preciate receiving instructions or sugges- 
tions from potential buyers. Firm will fur- 
nish catalog upon request. 

(NoTE: See Investment Opportunity en- 
titled “U. S. Capital Wanted for New China- 
ware Factory” in this issue.) 

15. France -—— Etablissements 


(manufac- 


Garnier- 


Thiebaut (manufacturer), Gerardmer, Vos- 
ges, desires to export embroidered sheets, 
pillowcases, tablecloths and napkin sets. 


Direct sales preferred; however, firm would 
consider district agencies. Samples and 
price lists are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. France — Etablissements P. Tapiau 
(manufacturers of sporting shot (lead), 
wholesalers and exporters), 10, Rue des Arcs- 
Saint-Cyprien, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
offers to export ferrous and nonferrous scrap 
and old metals for smelting and steel mills. 
Quantity: 2,000 to 5,000 metric tons available 





for export upon receipt of order. Firm would 
appreciate receiving instructions or pertinent 
information from potential United States 
buyers. 

17. France—Louis Fraisse (manufacturer 
and exporter), Sabarat, Ariége, wishes to ex. 
port good-quality feldspar (known as “Fels. 
path des Pyrénées’); and pure chemical 
lime. Firm would appreciate receiving in. 
structions from potential importers, and also 
information regarding market possibilities 
and preferences in the United States. 

18. France—Gustave Riou-Kerangal (ex. 
port agent and commission merchant), Lan. 
nepax, Gers, offers to sell on an outright 
sale basis large quantities of French mari- 
time pine wood as follows: lumber and tim. 
ber (unsawn or sawn), pit and mine props 
(peeled), and railway ties. Firm states the 
above commodities will be produced from 
pine trees grown in the Landes Department 
in areas which have recently been devastate 
by forest fires. However, the trees have not 
suffered at all from these fires, and, con- 
sequently, the pine wood offered for sale wil] 
be of a good quality. Samples will be 
shipped to potential importers, if so de. 
sired, after inspection and approval by the 
French Forestry Service. 

19. Germany—H. Eule, Ernst-Merck-Str. 
12-14, ‘““Merckhofe”, Hamburg 1, offers to ex- 
port Black Forest clocks and watches, such 
as cuckoo and cuckoo-quail clocks, 400-day, 
wall, fancy and alarm clocks, pocket alarm 
watches, and pocket stop watches. 

20. Germany—-August Rieger Metallwaren- 
fabriks (manufacturer), Postfach 85, 14b 
Schwenningen a. N., wishes to export com- 
bination alarm clock and bedroom lamp. 
Firm states model is made of chromium- 
plated brass, with colored glass shade, with 
one-day alarm movement, metal dial and 
radium figures. Illustrated leaflet is obtain- 
able, on a loan basis, from Commercial In- 
telligence Brancn, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Greece—S. Perlegos (export merchant), 
55 Corinthou Street, Patras, offers to export 
up to 500 tons of black olives in brine, grown 
in the district of Agrinion. Specifications: 
Super 50-57 olives per pound; 
Jumbo, 57-64 olives per pound; and extra 
Jumbo, 64-70 olives per pound. Further in- 
formation including prices may be obtained 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

22. Italy—-R. A. I. M. E. S. (wholesaler, 
selling agent), 49 Via della Pergola, Florence, 
wishes to export earthenware, such 4as ce- 
ramic table sets and novelties; straw and 
fiber goods, such as bags, baskets, and slip- 
pers; also glass cruets for table use. 

23. Italy—Figli di Giuseppe Vernazza (ex- 
porters), Via Carzino 2/3, Genoa-Sampier- 
darena, has available for export 10 metric 
tons per day of first-quality olive oil. Goods 
may be inspected by purchaser at factory in 
Genoa, or by “Sorveglianza” S. A. I., Via 
Petrarca 2, Genoa, for account of purchaser, 
at latter's expense. Firm will send samples 
gratis, upon request. Representatives are 
desired in each of the Central and Southern 
States, with exception of those on Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards. 

24. Japan—Far East Mill Supplies Co., Ltd 
(Kyokuto Kiryo Boeki K. K.) (importers, 
exporters), Ginza Church, No. 1, Ginza-Nishi 
4-chome, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
all kinds of toys; cameras; sewing machines, 
parts and needles; artificial fishing gut; fish 
hooks; umbrella ribs; bamboo wares; spec- 
tacle frames; artificial flowers; paper and 
cardboard; lighters; pocket warmers; rubber 
goods; buttons; cultured pearls; and Christ- 
mas decorations. 

25. Japan—Toyo Koeki Shokai, Ltd. (Ori- 
ental Traders Co., Ltd.) (buying agents), 
Room No. 729, Marunouchi Bldg., Chiyodaku 
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(P. O. Box 898), Tokyo, wishes to act as buy- 
ing agent for United States firm specializing 
in inexpensive Japanese sundries such as 
toys, lighters, cigarette cases, optical goods, 
and decorative goods. 

96. Netherlands—N. V. Schakelfabriek 
“psfa” (manufacturer), 11 Nieuwe Weg, 
Haarlem, wishes to export oil circuit break- 
ers, up to 12,000 volts, 3-phase. One cata- 
log (in Dutch and English) is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

27. Netherlands—Firma Guillaume Gim- 
préere (manufacturer), 6 Fabrieksstraat, Til- 
purg, wishes to export first-quality 
umbrellas. Firm has no previous experience 
in exporting to the United States, and would 
appreciate receiving information on approxi- 
mate prices and kind of umbrellas used in 
the United States at present. 

28. Netherlands—L. Van Wijngaarden & 
Zonen’s Tapijten-en Mattenfabriek, C. V. 
(manufacturer), 35 Vogelenzangweg, Rhe- 
nen, Offers to export and seeks agent for 
coir matting. Quality and weight per square 
yard: “Prima,” 4 pounds, 4 ounces; “Qual- 
ity I," 3 pounds, 11 ounces; “Quality 
Sparta,” 3 pounds, 2 ounces. Quantity: 
25,000 square yards of matting per month. 
Firm requests that possible buyers state pre- 
ferred colors. Customary widths: 27’’, 36’’, 
54’’, and 72’’. Other widths can be supplied, 
if order is large enough to justify manufac- 
turer’s extra Outlay. Firm also seeks a rep- 
resentative in the United States. 

29. Switzerland—-GUGRA, Geiler & Urban 
(manufacturer), 12-16, Burgweg, Basel, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for all 
kinds of brass rules in fixed lengths for 
printers. Interested firms should indicate 
system, whether Didot, Fournier, or Pica; 
height of letters in millimeters; also, how 


many millimeters measure one point. Firm 
will furnish samples upon request 
30. Syria—Mousa R. Pharaon (Wool ex- 


porter), P. O. B. 244, Damascus, has avail- 
able for export 100 metric tons of first-clip 
1949 carpet wool, washed, first-quality, yield 
83 to 85°, sold on clean basis. 

31. Syria—Fuad M. Shaghoury§ (export 
merchant), 91 Bin Ziad Street, Damascus, 
has available for export 50 metric tons Of 
ground lentils (halves), 12° to1°, impurity; 
50 metric tons of chickpeas, 1‘, to 2% im- 
purity; 25 metric tons of high-quality lico- 
rice roots, in sticks cleaned and cut to 10 
and 25 cm. each, in bundles of 1 kilogram 
net each; 25 metric tons of aniseed, 1% to 
2% impurity; 100 metric tons of olive oil, 
44% to 7% acidity as requested 

32. Turkey—Ali Taskent ve Zeki Ocguder 
(mine owners and exporters), 35, Yeni Tu- 
hafiyeciler, 1340 Sokak, Izmir, desires to ex- 
port 2,000 metric tons of chrome ore in rocks 
Analysis of ore will be furnished to interested 
firms, upon request, to Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


33. Union of South Africa—Masonite 
(Africa) Ltd (manufacturer), Delmore 
House, Marshall Street (opposite Kelvin 


House), Johannesburg, is seeking markets for 
Spanish leather pattern embossed board, 
which has a surface resembling leather, and 
can be used effectively as wall-paneling in 
sheets 16’ x 4’. Firm claims the Spanish 
leather embossed board cannot be dented or 
scratched. It can be supplied in any color 
required. Firm has a permanent display of 
its products at the above address. 

34. Wales—Lionite Specialities Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 64 Collingdon Road, Cardiff, 
Glam., offers to export substantial quantities 
of good-quality stainless steel nibs, lever- 
arch file mechanisms, cigarette cases and 
shaving mirrors. 
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Import Agency Opportunities 


35. France—d’Arros Fréres (canners of 
foodstuffs, producers of chocolate and bis- 
cuits), 31, Rue de Forbin, Marseille (Bouches- 
du-Rhone), is desirous of finding the best 
possible American sales-outlet for the fol- 
lowing products: fish (anchovy, sardine, 
tunny), mushrooms, mustard and_ picalilli, 
chocolates and biscuits. { 


Export Opportunities 


36. Belgium—British Continental Drugs 
(manufacturer, importing distributor), 618, 
Chaussée de Louvain, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for surgical apparatus and 
accessories. 

37. England—Kittel & Co. Limited (repre- 
sentative) , 5 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 
3, seeks purchase quotations for 500 tons of 
scrap newspaper, for export to French and 
Spanish Morocco, 

38. Germany—Angermann & Kobras (im- 
porting distributor and wholesaler in food- 
stuffs), 2 Baerenschantzstrasse, Nuernberg, 
Bavaria, seeks purchase quotations for de- 
hydrated apples, pears, and apricots; seedless 
raisins in sacks or packaged (1 pound car- 
tons); honey, bulk and packaged, in drums 
and in 1, 2 and 5 pound tins. 

39. Germany—Herbert Klingenschmidt 
(exporter, importer), Kaiserstr. 9 pt., (17a) 
Heidelberg, seeks quotations from manu- 
facturers of nylon thread to be used in 
making nylon stockings. 

40. Indonesia—NV H. Mij. Tech Bureau en 
Machinefabriek Nissen (importing distrib- 
utor), Bandoeng, Java, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for machinery and components re- 
quired for tea factories. Specifications may 
be obtained from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

41. Italy—Industria Ceramiche Artistiche 
Napoletane (manufacturer), Galleria Umber- 
to I, 85, Naples, seeks purchase quotations for 
filtering presses complete with diaphragm 
pump and electric motor. Specifications: 
filter press should have 20 or more round 
plates of a diameter of 500 mm., cast-iron 
frame; ring rubber fittings between plates; 
working pressure 6-7 atm.; complete with 
diaphragm pump and electric motor. Quota- 
tions should be c. i. f. Naples. Immediate 
delivery requested. Correspondence in Eng- 
lish preferred. 

42. Italy—R. A. I. M. E.S. (wholesaler, sell- 
ing agent), 49 Via della Pergola, Florence, 
seeks quotations for woolen rags. Firm de- 
sires exclusive selling francises from United 
States firm; it would also be willing to pur- 
chase directly. 

43. Pakistan—Shirkat Pakistan (importers 
and exporters), 43 Zeenat Mansions, McLeod 
Road, Post Box 493, Karachi 3, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for dry cleaning machines 
suitable for woolen and silk clothing. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Peru—Empresas Electricas Asociadas 
‘Lima Light & Power Co.), 239/245 Veracruz, 
Lima, seeks purchase quotations for Diesel 
engine generating sets, 5,000 kv.-a. and larger, 
preferably used. Firm states that the di- 
minished water supply has seriously curtailed 
the production of the company’s hydroelec- 
tric generating plants and that an additional 
production of 25,000 kv.-a. is urgently needed 
to meet the essential and already installed 
power requirements of the city of Lima and 
surrounding suburbs. Water reserves will 
not be replenished in the foreseeable future, 
and need for this emergency equipment con- 
sequently will continue into 1951, when the 
new hydrogenerating plant at Moyopampa 
will be ready for operation. 


45. Syria—Fuad M. Shaghoury (commis~ 
sion merchant), 91 Bin Ziad Street, Damas- 
cus, seeks purchase quotations for 50 to 150 
wood or aluminum prefabricated houses, each 
comprising two or three rooms, plus utilities. 


Agency Opportunities 


46. Colombia—Joaquin Corredor Hurtado 
(manufacturer’s agent), Apartado Aéreo No. 
3857, Bogota, seeks representation from man- 
ufacturers for all types of agricultural spray- 
ers, atomizers, and pulverizers. Firm states 
it has established clientele. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

47. Colombia—Arturo Samudio (textile en- 
gineer, agent), c/o Textiles Atlantico, S. A., 
Apartado Aero No. 437, Barranquilla, wishes 
to represent United States firms that special- 
ize in the manufacture of machinery for the 
manufacture of cotton, wool, and rayon; also, 
textile fibers and chemical products and dyes 
for the textile industries. 

48. Germany—Walter G. Vogel (agent), 
Alexanderstrasse 97, Stuttgart-S, seeks repre- 
sentation for manufactured goods or special 
novelty goods. 

49. Italy—Ufficio Rappresentanze Editori- 
ali—U. R. E. VE. GA. (agent, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), 4 Via dei Benci, Florence, wishes to 
act as representative for the following com- 
modities: books and other publications; play- 
ing cards; paints and varnishes for indus- 
trial use; electrical household appliances; 
electrical apparatus for beauty parlors. 

50. Japan—Kasho Company Limited (gen- 
eral importers and exporters), 2nd floor, 
Dojima Building, No. 50, Kinugasa-cho, Kita- 
Ku, Osaka, seeks representation for rice, bar- 
ley, wheat, rye, wheat flour and other grains, 
beans, sugar, molasses, phosphate, cottonseed 
and oil, rapeseed and oil, linseed oil and talc. 

51. Japan—Seizan Trading Co., Ltd., No. 23, 
l-chome Shinmacni-Dori, Nishi-Ku, Osaka, 
seeks representation for machinery for the 
chemical industry. 

52. Netherlands—N. V. Verbandstoffenfab- 
riek Hijmans (importing distributor), Prin- 
segracht 61, The Hague, wishes quotations 
and agency for stainless-steel instruments for 
the deep thorar surgery. 

53. Union of South Africa—Carst & Walker 
(Pty.) Limited (indent agents), National 
Mutual Building, Durban, is anxious to 
contact manufacturers of tertiles in a posi- 
tion to supply the following lines: 

1. Shirting and pajama poplins, width 35’’ 
in plain dyes, and printed or colored woven 
stripes. 

2. Cotton jeans for the manufacture of 
shirts. 

3. Cotton drills for the manufacture of 
juvenile clothing and work trousers. 

4. Unbleached sheeting and osnaburgs for 
the bag-manufacturing industry. 

5. Denims and cottonades. 

6. Rayon suitings. 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Bolivia—Bernardo Zisfain (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Casilla #333, 
Jenaro Sanjinés #380, La Paz, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of agricultural 
machines, supplies, and tools; also interested 
in crockery, men’s shirts and socks, and 
glassware. Scheduled to arrive the first of 
January, for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: Room 426, 5 Beekman Street, New 
Fork 7, WN. FT. 

55. Egypt—zZ. Fresco, representing F. & E. 
Habib & Co. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
sales/indent agent), 2 Rue Soliman Pasha, 
Cairo, is interested in automobile acces- 
sories and spare parts. Scheduled to arrive 
in mid-January, via New York City, for a 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF TOUR- 
Ists’ AUTOMOBILES AUTHORIZED 


Decree No. 30,782 of the Argentine Minis- 
try of Finance, dated December 7, 1949, au- 
thorizes the temporary duty-free entry of 
tourists’ automobiles, according to a report 
of December 22, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. In the event the au- 
tomobile is covered by a bond issued by an 
international automobile association (Carnet 
de passages en douane) no separate bond 
will be required by the Argentine customs 
authorities, but without such a “carnet” the 
tourist will be required to post a bond cov- 
ering the approximate commercial value of 
the car. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH PARAGUAY SIGNED 


Argentina and Paraguay signed a commer- 
cial and financial agreement in Buenos Aires 
on December 20, 1949, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy at Asuncion 
dated December 29, 1949. 

Both countries declare their intention of 
increasing trade and assuring permanent 
markets for each other’s products in accord- 
ance with their respective national needs. 

Argentina agrees to facilitate the export, 
and Paraguay the import, of the following 
Argentine products: Cattle, wool, stearin, 
dairy products, wheat, fresh fruits, garlic, 
onions, malt, seeds in general, table salt, 
fishery products, condiments, wines, carpen- 
try glue, candies and coloring for same, 
fabrics, cotton cloth, wool for knitting, 
tanned leather products, insecticides, print- 
ing ink, chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
marble and marble powder, books and maga- 
zines. 

Paraguay will facilitate the export, and 
Argentina the import, of the following Para- 
guayan products: Mandioca flour; citrus and 
other fresh fruits; yerba mate; cane sirup; 
tobacco and tobacco products; wild-animal 
skins; logs and lumber; ethyl alcohol; es- 
sence of petitgrain, citronella, and palo santo; 
crossties of quebracho and other hardwoods; 
coco, castor and palm oil; Kaolin; refractory 
sand and bricks; lace and feathers. 

Neither country is committed to purchase 
or supply goods in any specific quantity or to 
any specific value. The above lists are not 
exclusive, other products may be exchanged 
if there are no trade restrictions on them 
in either country. 

In accordance with customary practice, 
all payments arising from direct operations 
between the two countries are to be made 
in Argentine pesos. Paraguay may not use 
balances in its favor for the acquisition of 
exchange of third countries nor to make pay- 
ments to third countries except by mutual 
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agreement between the Argentine Central 
Bank and the Bank of Paraguay. 

Argentine investments in Paraguay will 
enjoy the protection, privileges, and benefits 
accorded by Paraguay to capital of other 
origin. Paraguay agrees to provide the ex- 
change necessary for remittances to Argen- 
tina, of earnings from Argentine investments. 
Argentina undertakes to facilitate the in- 
vestment in Paraguay, of Argentine private 
capital for new or existing activities which 
might increase commerce between the two 
countries. 

The Argentine Central Bank will permit 
Argentine importers to make advanced pay- 
ment for Paraguayan goods, and the Bank 
of Paraguay agrees to make available to the 
Paraguayan exporter, the exchange necessary 
to refund such advance payments in case 
the shipment is not made. 

Each country reserves for domestic com- 
panies, the right to insure goods shipped at 
the risk of its nationals 

Without prejudice to future ratification, 
the agreement became effective 15 days after 
date of signature. It will remain in effect 
for 3 years, and will be renewed tacitly each 
year thereafter unless denounced by either 
country 3 months in advance of the termina- 
tion of any annual period. 


EXcISE TAXES INCREASED ON VARIOUS 
COMMODITIES 


Effective from January 1, 1950, increased 
excise taxes were applied to sales of matches, 
beer, wines, cider, toilet articles, jewelry and 
wares of gold or platinum, furs, rubber tires, 
sugar, silk and synthetic fiber yarns, and 
fabrics and manufactured articles of silk or 
synthetic fibers, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy, Buenos Aires 
The new rates of tax, which are based on the 
net selling price of the merchandise and 
apply to both imported and domestically 
produced articles, unless otherwise indicated, 
are as follows: 


45 percent: Matches; 

30 percent: Rubber tires for vehicles; 

20 percent: Pearls, precious and semipreci- 
ous stones, jewels, medals, 
ornamental articles, watches, 
clocks, and various similar 
articles, when containing 
pearls, precious stones, gold, 
or platinum; and dressed 
furs and articles made from 
furs; 

15 percent: Beer, toilet articles, and im- 
ported fabrics and manufac- 
tured articles of natural or 
artificial silk and similar 
synthetic fibers; 

10 percent: Cider, and yarns of silk, rayon, 
or similar synthetic fibers; 

8 percent: Wines; and 
5 percent: Sugar. 


Exemption from payment of the tax is pro- 
vided for goods exported or used as ships’ 









stores, and special provisions are made for 
the application of the tax paid on goods for 
use in further manufacture 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BOLIVIAN CUSTOMS DUTIES ON KNIT Cor. 
TON SOCKS FOR CHILDREN INCREASED 


An additional import duty of 80 percent 
ad valorem and a surcharge of 900 percent 
of the duty has been estabished for children’s 
knit cotton socks by Bolivian Supreme De. 
cree No. 1782 of October 17, 1949, according 
to a dispatch of December 12, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at La Paz. Children’s 
cotton socKs also are subject to a specific 
import duty of 1.56 bolivianos per dozen 
pairs. 

|For previous announcement of the Boli- 
vian increase in the import duty on women’s 
and children’s stockings, see ForEIGN Come. 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 1949.] 


e 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY 


A Payments Agreement between Brazil and 
Uruguay was signed by representatives of 
the two countries, at Rio de Janeiro, on De- 
cember 14, 1949, according to a dispatch 
dated December 23 from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 

The Agreement becomes effective upon ex- 
change of ratifications, which will take place 
in Montevideo. The duration of the Agree- 
ment is to be 2 years, with automatic ex- 
tension for another 2 years unless notice of 
denunciation is given by one of the parties 
at least 3 months prior to expiration. 

The Agreement provides that all payments 
relating to current and direct commercial 
transactions between Brazil and Uruguay 
shall be effected in cruzeiros. Accounts will 
be opened in the Banco do Brasil and other 
authorized banking institutions in Brazil in 
the name of the Banco de la Republica Orien- 
tal of Uruguay and similar institutions of 
Uruguay. Payments will be made through 
credit or debit entries, as the case may be, 
in these accounts. The system for move- 
ment of the accounts opened by the two 
credit institutions is set forth, as well as 
interest rates for the total credit and debit 
balances. Provision is made also for con- 
tingencies of change in the price of gold and 
readjustment of the accounts. For purposes 
of carrying out the Agreement, the rate of 
exchange between the Uruguayan peso and 
the Brazilian cruzeiro will be determined by 
the dollar conversion rate in Rio de Janeiro 
and Montevideo 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Merchandise originating in third coutries, 
although acquired by one of the contracting 
parties in the country of the other, will not 
be payable through the Agreement accounts 
unless SO previously arranged. It is agreed 
that merchandise originating in the country 
of one of the contracting parties, when im- 

orted by the other party, will be utilized 
only for internal consumption or in domestic 
manufacture. 

The text of the Agreement has not yet been 
published. The foregoing is based on a noti- 
fication appearing in the Diario Oficial of 
Brazil on December 16, 1949. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import LICENSING INSTRUCTIONS 
ISSUED 


The Foreign Trade Consultative Commis- 
sion has approved the following import li- 
censing instructions of the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, as pub- 
lished in the Brazilian newspaper, O Globo, 
of December 23, 1949, and transmitted in a 
report of December 29 by the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro: 

Toys.—Suspend imports of all types of toys 
from any country. (This alters previous 
instructions which had permitted imports of 
some types when payment was to be made 
in currencies not in short supply.) 

Burners for Carbide Lamps.—Suspend li- 
censing of imports 

Marble.—Do not consider foreign marble 
for private barter transactions 

Purpurin and Aluminum Powder.—-When 
applied for by traditional importers, license 
impalpable types on a 6-month basis up to 
the average imports in 1947 and 1948, so long 
as purchases are to be paid for in currencies 
not in short supply. 

Bias Tape.—Suspend 
from all countries 

Boiler Scale Removers.—-Establish the fol- 
lowing screening instructions: 


licensing imports 


1. For direct consumers, when pay- 
ment is to be made in soft currencies, 
up to the average of imports during the 
3-year period 1946-48, inclusive. 

2. For resellers, when payment is to 
be made in soft currencies, up to half of 
the average of imports during the 3-year 
period 1946-48. 


Tops for Doll Hair.—Starting in 1950, grant 
licenses, On a quarterly basis, up to half of 
the average imports during the 3-year period 
1946-48, when payment is to be made in soft 
currencies. 


LOWER QuoTAS SET FOR IMPORTS OF TRUCK 
AND Bus CHASSIS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has established lower quotas 
for imports of chassis for trucKs and omni- 
buses during the first quarter of 1950, pay- 
able in dollars, by Notice No. 162, published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 10, 1949. 

The percentages of 1949 imports to be per- 
mitted during the period January-March 
1950 are as follows: Knocked-down truck 
and bus chassis to be assembled in Brazilian 
plants—20 percent of the quotas granted in 
1949; truck and bus chassis already assem- 
bled, to be imported by representative- 
distributors not having an assembly plant- 
15 percent of the quotas granted in 1949. 
If the ratio for the first quarter should con- 
tinue throughout this year, the 1950 quota 
for unassembled chassis would be 80 per- 
cent of the 1949 quota, and that for unas- 
asembled chassis, 60 percent of the 1949 
quota. 


January 30, 1950 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COAL, INCLUDING SCREENINGS AND Dust, 
PERMITTED FREE ENTRY 


By Order-in-Council P, C. 6200, dated De- 
cember 8, 1949, a new tariff item, 588d, has 
been inserted in the Canadian Tariff pro- 
viding for the free entry, during the period 
September 1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, of 
“Coal, including screenings and coal dust of 
all kinds, imported to be converted into coke” 
from British Preferential and Most-Favored- 
Nation Tariff countries, the latter group 
applying to the United States. A duty of 
75 cents per ton is levied on imports from 
General Tariff countries. Formerly, the duty 
on this coal was 35 cents per ton under the 
British Preferential Tariff and 75 cents per 
ton under the Most-Favored-Nation and 
General Tariffs. 


Cul 
suba 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated December 30, 1949) 


December business activity, stimulated by 
continued cool weather and by the improved 
sugar prospects, was at a high level. Depart- 
ment-store and other similar retail-estab- 
lishment sales were considerably ahead of 
November sales and about the same as those 
of the corresponding month a year ago. 
Sales of ready-made wearing apparel spiraled 
ahead of last December's total. This high 
December volume rounded out a year which, 
preliminary estimates indicated, was almost 
on a par with the especially good preceding 
year. Approximately 2,744,000 metric tons 
of cargo were imported into Cuba during 
1949, less than 3 percent under total inbound 
cargo of 1948. 

Sales increases for the past year were evi- 
dent in furniture, household wares, kitchen 
utensils, gasoline and kerosene. Decreases 
occurred in sales of electrical materials and 
supplies, general hardware, household refrig- 
erators, radios, automobiles and _ trucks, 
watches and high-priced jewelry, luxury 
goods, toys, books, shoes, and textiles. 

Some local industries did well during the 
year, whereas others suffered reverses. The 
Cuban textile industry was faced with a com- 
plicated situation, under which some fac- 
tories were able to readjust and improve 
their position with the aid of a Government 
subsidy. The tire industry continued to 
operate at considerably less than capacity, 
and metallic-container manufacture declined 
greatly as compared with the preceding year, 
because of lower domestic packs of fruit and 
vegetables, Local cement production, on the 
other hand, increased over the 1948 produc- 
tion. Beer production in 1949 was expected 
to exceed that of 1948, but soft-drink pro- 
duction was believed to be less. Tonnage 
importations of iron and steel products ap- 
peared to be slightly ahead of 1948. The 
mining industry recorded an increase in pro- 
duction of copper concentrates, manganese 
ore, and gold sinter, but the year ended with 
all refractory chromite mines shut down. 
Output of Cuban tanneries probably de- 
creased some 30 percent as compared with 
1948, whereas local shoe production in 1949 
is believed to compare favorably with output 
in the preceding year, in volume, though at 
lower prices. 

The Government decreed that sugar mills 
start grinding operations between January 1 


and February 15, special permission being 
required to start earlier or later. One mill 
actually began grinding December 17. Rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban Cane Growers As- 
sociation met on December 8 and 9 in an 
effort to persuade the Government to com- 
ply with their oft-repeated demands as a 
necessary condition for starting cane-har- 
vesting operations. Foremost was the de- 
mand that the Government, as_ earlier 
promised, compensate growers in part for 
the extra wage outlays made during the 1948 
and 1949 season as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s freezing of wages; and that the Gov- 
ernment fix the minimum crop-sharing 
conditions to prevail in 1950 as between cane 
growers and mill owners, so as to assure the 
former a larger share of the year’s sugar 
returns. At the end of the month, a settle- 
ment was reached, and the 1950 sugar-grind- 
ing season presumably will not be delayed. 

In late December, the Government an- 
nounced the final promedio sugar price for 
1949, on the basis of which mill owners must 
settle for all 1949 crop cane. For raw sugar 
warehoused at the port of Habana, the price 
was fixed at 441 cents per Spanish pound 
(1.0143 pounds avoirdupois) as compared 
with 4.23 cents in 1948 and 4.80 cents in the 
peak year 1947. 

During December, Cuban foodstuff im- 
porters and merchants endeavored to build 
up stocks in preparation for the Holidays and 
the sugar-harvest seasons. Nearly 90,000,000 
pounds of rice and 12,000,000 pounds of lard 
reportedly were imported. Imports of wheat 
flour, beans, and processed pork also were 
large. Canadian flour continued to sell at 
lower c. i. f. prices on the Cuban market than 
United States flour. American interests now 
preparing to construct a flour mill at Habana 
reportedly imported about 4,900 short tons 
of Canadian flour into the free port of Ma- 
tanzas, with a view to selling it in Cuba. 

Early in the month, the Cuban Govern- 
ment established the 1949-50 (crop year) 
tariff import quota on rice at 451,000,000 
pounds. With only half the quota year 
elapsed, the month's large arrivals brought 
the total imports in the current quota period 
to about 380,000,000 pounds, or 85 percent of 
the full year’s quota. 

The Government during the month also 
placed a floor of $8.50 per quintal (101.43 
pounds avoirdupois) under the price of black 
beans to growers, and a ceiling of 12 cents 
per Spanish pound (1.0143 pound avoirdu- 
pois) on prices to consumers. Growers pro- 
tested that the “floor” was too low. Large 
supplies from the current crop are now 
weighing on the market, however; and whole- 
sale prices have fallen to $9 to $9.50 per 100 
pounds (avoirdupois), which is somewhat be- 
low the newly established wholesale ceiling 
equivalent of about $10.25 on the same basis. 

A newly organized Cuban air line, Aero- 
vias Internacionales, commenced weekly 
flights from Habana to Madrid and Paris. 
Stockholders of the Compafia Cubana de 
Aviacion resolved to continue in business in 
view of reduced operating costs. Reductions 
were accomplished through a general wage 
cut and the transfer of some 60 employees 
to a newly formed express company. 

The employment situation continued sat- 
isfactory. Most industries are operating nor- 
mally, with no appreciable number of 
dismissals. Workers continued to agitate for 
higher wages and other advantages, but 
no work stoppages of serious consequence 
occurred. 





Machinery, apparatus, and electrical ma- 
terial exported from Sweden to Brazil in the 
first half of 1949 amounted to 15,600,000 
crowns (3.60 crowns equal $1, United States 
currency). 


ll 








Dominican 


Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CIGARETTES: INTERNAL TAXES INCREASED 


Internal taxes on both imported and do- 
mestic cigarettes were increased by law No. 
2207 of December 17, 1949, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy in 
Ciudad Trujillo. 

The tax on imported cigarettes, to be paid 
by consumers, was increased from 5 to 6 
cents per pack of 20 cigarettes. The tax on 
domestic cigarettes of standard size (up to 
7 centimeters in length), levied upon the 
manufacturer, was increased from $3 to $3.50 
per thousand. There was no increase on 
other forms of prepared tobacco. 


Ce 
ype 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PRICE-FIXING DECREE APPLICABLE 
To IMPORTED GOoDSs 


A new decree dated December 6, 1949, has 
been issued by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, which embodies a major re- 
vision in the calculation of profits on im- 
ported goods subject to price controls, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy in Cairo. Customs duties have now 
been authorized to be included in the esti- 
mate of imported cost, and minor decreases 
have been made in the percentage of profits 
authorized. 

According to the new decree, delivered 
costs may now be calculated as follows: 
Price of product in the country of origin 
plus insurance, freight, customs and quay 
dues and other expenses incurred by the im- 
porter until goods are released from customs 
premises, cost of moving goods from the port 
or station of arrival to the premises where 
they will be sold, cost of postage, telegraphic 
communications, and opening of letters of 
credit. 

Moreover, the decree provides that in case 
the country of origin of the goods is a hard- 
currency area and the goods are imported 
through a third country, the production cost 
will be calculated on the basis of the cost of 
the goods actually paid by the importer pro- 
vided he can submit documents issued by 
the bank showing the exact amount paid. 
(This provision is made for goods the value of 
which is indicated in hard currency which 
the importer obtained through a third coun- 
try. Bank documents showing the exact 
amount paid must be submitted.) The 
same also applies to goods imported on a 
barter basis. 

Authorized profits on goods subject to such 
control are now fixed as follows: 

Imported Woolen Textiles for Men’s Suit- 
ings—30 percent of delivered cost to be di- 
vided as follows: 10 percent to the importer, 
5 percent to the wholesaler, 15 percent to the 
retailer. 

Imported Woolen Teztiles for Women’s 
Wear—35 percent of delivered cost to be di- 
vided as follows: 10 percent to the importer, 
5 percent to the wholesaler, 20 percent to the 
retailer. 

Only machine-woven woolen textiles are 
subject to authorized profits to the exclusion 
of hand-woven and knitted textiles. 

Pressure Kerosene Burners and Parts 
Thereof—30 percent of delivered cost to be 
divided as follows: 15 percent to the im- 
porter, 15 percent to the retailer. 
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Newsprint—15 percent of delivered cost 
until it reaches the consumer. 

Printing and Writing Paper of All Kinds— 
25 percent of delivered cost to be divided as 
follows: 15 percent to the importer, 10 per- 
cent to the retailer. 

Automobiles—25 percent of delivered cost 
to which may be added other expenses con- 
nected with unloading and assembling not 
to exceed 3 percent of the c. i. f. price of the 
car and a maximum sum of £E5 (1 Egyptian 
pound of 100 piasters=US$2.871), without 
profit, for the transport of the vehicle from 
the port of arrival to the premises where it 
will be sold. 

A 10 percent discount should be made on 
sales to Government departments. 

Motorcycles—20 percent of delivered cost 
until it reaches the consumer, to which may 
be added 2 percent of the c. i. f. price for 
release from customs and assembling. 

Tires and Tubes for Automobiles and 
Motorcycles—18 percent of delivered cost 
until it reaches the consumer. 

Agricultural Implements—22 percent of 
delivered cost for tractors and other agricul- 
tural machinery until it reaches the con- 
sumer. To this may be added an additional 
3 percent for agricultural implements with 
or without motors and another 4 percent of 
the c. i. f. price for expenses connected with 
release from customs and assembling. 

A 10 percent discount should be made on 
sales to Government departments. 

All Kinds of Sanitary Appliances—25 per- 
cent of delivered cost to be distributed as 
follows: 10 percent to the importer, 15 per- 
cent to the retailer. 

An additional 5 percent may be added to 
the benefit of the importer when imports 
consist of pure-china product, to cover 
breakage. 

Imported Foodstuffs (Canned jams, honey, 
meat of all kinds (except pork and liver oil), 
canned fish of all kinds (except caviar) )—12 
percent of delivered cost to the importer. 
If there is also a wholesaler, the 12 percent 
profit is to be divided between the importer 
and the wholesaler according to their own 
agreement; 13 percent to the retailer. 

When the goods are imported by the 
retailer for direct sale to the consumer the 
maximum profit authorized is 20 percent 

Dairy Products (cheese, butter, cream, 
etc.)—13 percent of delivered cost to the 
importer and/or, if any, wholesaler; 17 per- 
cent to the retailer. 

When the goods are imported by the re- 
tailer for direct sale to the consumer the 
maximum profit authorized is 25 percent 

Imported Fresh Fruits—35 percent of de- 
livered cost to be distributed as follows: 10 
percent to the importer, 5 percent to the 
wholesaler, 20 percent to the retailer 

On deteriorated or rejected shipments the 
following percentages may be added to the 
landed cost: 10 percent of the value of the 
rejected quantity in the port of arrival, 3 
percent of the value of the quantity author- 
ized entry into the country on deteriorated 
shipments. 

Tea—18 percent of delivered cost until it 
reaches the consumer. 

Coffee—18 percent of delivered cost until 
it reaches the consumer. To this may be 
added 3.5 piasters per pound for roasting and 
grinding. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
COMMERCIAL MopuUs VIVENDI WITH MeEx- 
ICO EXTENDED FOR ADDITIONAL YEAR 


The commercial modus vivendi between 
El Salvador and Mexico, signed on Septem- 





ber 2, 1935, providing for reciproca] Most. 
favored-nation customs treatment, was 
extended by an exchange of notes in San 
Salvador on September 24 and 26, 1949, fo, 
an additional year—from October 3, 1949, to 
October 2, 1950—states a report dated De. 
cember 21, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu. 
ary 31, 1949, for an announcement of the 
previous extension of this modus vivendi,| 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated January 3, 1950) 


In December 1949 the Finnish Diet unani- 
mously passed a bill continuing through 
1950 the Economic Powers Act. The Cab. 
inet will therefore retain throughout the 
year its special powers to control wages, 
prices, unemployment relief, foreign trade 
and exchange, and the allocation of certain 
imported commodities, but no longer has 
authority to exercise special controls over 
construction work, electric and steam power, 
or public use of property and transporta- 
tion. A liberalized rent-control law, which 
permits rents to be gradually increased dur- 
ing 1950 (until the property owner's receipts 
correspond to his expenses) and which lib- 
eralizes the right of eviction, also was passed. 

The Cabinet abolished the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, created after the war to regulate agri- 
cultural production and rationing and to 
act as Government purchasing agent in for- 
eign markets. Some functions of that 
Ministry will be taken over by other min- 
istries 3Overnment control over leather 
was abolished. No significant changes in 





taxation for 1950 were made except altera- 
' 


tions of the stamp tax. 

The third and final supplementary budget 
for 1949 passed by the Diet appropriated an 
additional 5,500,000,000 Finnish marks (231 
Fmks.= $1), making the 1949 basic and sup- 
plementary budgets total 115,500,000,000 
marks. The 1950 budget as passed by the 
Diet provides for expenditures of 104,333,- 
000,000 Finnish marks and _ revenues of 
104,500,000,000 marks. Eliminated by the 
Diet was an appropriation for the Socializa- 
tion Committee, thereby ending the activi- 
ties of this Committee, established 4 years 
ago for recommending industries which 
should be considered for socialization. The 
principal appropriations added were for rural 
electrification and other items benefiting 
the rural population, all additions by the 
Diet totaling 2,500,000,000 Finnish marks. 

The trade balance was favorable in No- 
vember for the sixth successive month with 
“free” exports at a new postwar high of 
8,183,000,000 Finnish marks, giving Finland 
a slight cumulative surplus of exports for 
1949 as compared with a 7,090,000,000-mark 
trade deficit for the corresponding period of 
1948 

A trade agreement which Finland con- 
cluded in December with Western Germany 
for a total of $58,000,000 trade both ways 
will, if carried out, greatly expand Finnish- 
German trade and bring Germany to a lead- 
ing position in trade with Finland. Finland 
made two shipments of eggs to Germany in 
December, the first comprising 30,000 dozen 
eggs. These are Finland's first postwar eX- 
ports of eggs 

The wholesale prive index (1935=100) 
remained at 1,134 in November. Increases in 
the cost of imported goods were counter- 
balanced by decreases in domestic items. 
The cost-of-living index (August 1938-July 
1939—100) dropped 4 points to 824. The 
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quarterly “wage adjustment” cost-of-living 
jndex rose from 110 in August to 113.4 in 
November. The mandatory general indus- 
trial wage increase of 5.5 percent will not oc- 
cur until the index rises to 115. Bank de- 
posits and wholesale turn-over have made 
normal increases. The public debt, primarily 
internal, decreased by 2,000,000,000 marks. 

Unemployment in Finland reached about 
50,000 in December and is expected to level 
off near that figure, as forest employment is 
increasing rapidly in northern and eastern 
Finland. Unemployment among construc- 
tion workers and farm laborers in southern 
Finland has begun to increase. By the end 
of November 20,257 persons had been provided 
with “unemployment” work. 

Finland paid the regular semiannual in- 
stallment on its debt to the United States. 
This is the first payment which will be used 
to finance scholarships for Finnish students 
to United States institutions. Finland and 
Sweden have made an agreement to avoid 
double taxation on income and property. A 
committee has been appointed to prepare a 
proposal for a similar convention between 
the United States and Finland. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RATIONING OF COFFEE TERMINATED 


As a final step in the elimination of food 
rationing in France, rationing of coffee has 
been discontinued, effective at the retail level 
on or about January 20, according to an air- 
gram of January 5, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy, Paris 


French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MAINTENANCE GOODS PROVISION OF “RABAT 
MEMORANDUM” MODIFIED 


The provision of the Rabat Memorandum 
of September 4, 1949, dealing with French 
Moroccan import licensing of maintenance 
goods was modified on December 31, 1949, 
by agreement between United States and 
Protectorate authorities 

The modification was effected by adding 
the following sentence to paragraph B3 of 
the Rabat Memorandum (see FoREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 24, 1949, for com- 
plete text of the Memorandum): “By 
maintenance goods is understood products 
which are not for resale and which, by 
agreement between the authorities of the 
Protectorate and the American authorities, 
are deemed indispensable to the functioning 
of an enterprise and impossible to buy in 
Morocco within a reasonable period and 
under satisfactory conditions as to quality.” 

The Rabat Memorandum of September 4, 
1949 (as modified on September 8, 1949, and 
as further modified on December 31, 1949, as 
reported above), sets down the terms under 
which French Moroccan import-licensing 
regulations are applied to American traders. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
16, 1950; December 19, 1949; October 24, 
1949; September 26, 1949; and June 27, 1949, 
for other articles concerning application of 
French Moroccan import licensing regula- 
tions to American traders. | 





Sales for export of Argentine quebracho, 
totaling more than 25,000 metric tons in 
November, exceeded those of any other 
month during 1949. 


January 30. 1950 





Germany 


Economic Conditions 


ECA RELEASES COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR 
INVESTMENT PROGRAM IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s Special Mission to Western Germany 
announced on December 16, 1949, that 1,036,- 
000,000 Deutsche marks (about $246,568,000) 
would be released from Marshall-Plan 
counterpart funds for the development of 
the productive capacity of Western Germany. 
The withdrawal of 600,000,000 marks was 
authorized immediately, and the remainder 
will be released upon receipt of a compre- 
hensive investment program from the Ger- 
man Federal Government for further 
rehabilitation in various sectors of the 
economy. 

The counterpart funds will form the basis 
of revolving capital to be loaned to industry 
and other segments of the economy through 
banking institutions in the form of long- 
term credits. 

Of the total amount, 312,000,000 marks 
will be used for capital investment in in- 
dustry, including mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, fine mechanics and 
optics, nonferrous metals, chemicals, min- 
eral oils, building materials, woodworking, 
textiles, and stones and earths. 

Power companies will receive 220,000,000 
marks to rebuild and expand existing plants, 
thus relieving the acute power shortage 
which has hampered Western Germany's 
industrial development. Another 150,000,000 
marks will be invested in the coal-mining 
industry, 37,000,000 marks in gas, water, and 
sewerage projects, and 62,000,000 in trans- 
port and communications. Agricultural 
projects, including reconstruction of war- 
damaged farms, purchase of agricultural ma- 
chinery, modernization of dairy and food- 
processing plants, and technical assistance 
to horticulture and viticulture, will receive 
123,500,000 marks. Of the remainder, 81,- 
500,000 marks are earmarked for low-cost 
housing in Western Germany, and 50,000,000 
marks for housing and small business in 
Berlin. 

In a separate announcement of December 
16, 1949, a Berlin Representative of the 
United States High Commissioner announced 
that 95,000,000 marks have been released 
from counterpart funds for investment in 
Berlin. Of this amount, 40,000,000 marks 
are earmarked for Berlin’s heavy industry— 
including 25,447,800 marks going to the 
electro-technical industry and 5,000,000 to 
communications and transport—and 50,000,- 
000 for housing and small business. These 
sums are included within the over-all total 
of 1,036,000,000 marks. 


FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN 
GERMANY, 1945-49 


Exports from Western Germany showed a 
spectacular rise during 1948 and the first 5 
months of 1949, but since then there has 
been no appreciable increase, according to 
the Final Report of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency published in October 1949. The re- 
port surveys foreign-trade developments in 
Western Germany since 1945. 

This period falls into three distinct stages, 
each stage being a reflection of the general 
economic and social conditions. The period 
May 1945 through 1946 was the immediate 
postwar era when the machinery of produc- 
tion and commerce was disorganized. The 
formation of the Joint Export-Import Agency 
in early 1947 led to the restoration of normal 
commercial relationships with foreign trad- 


ers, and ushered in a period of constructive 
reforms. The outstanding event was the 
currency reform which took place in June 
1948, and which was accompanied by the 
establishment of a uniform conversion fac- 
tor for the mark. Inclusion of Western Ger- 
many in the European Recovery Program 
helped insure the success of the currency 
reform, and ERP assistance paid for much- 
needed raw material and food imports. Dur- 
ing this period the transportation system 
was rehabilitated. As a result of this com- 
bination of favorable factors, production 
showed a marked increase. 

The period September 1948 to October 1949 
was a period of gradual growth of industrial 
production, increased internal financial sta- 
bility, and elimination of cumbersome con- 
trols. During this period, exports rose 
sharply at first, but failed to maintain the 
upward movement. Trade data for October 
1949 show the effects of the devaluation. Al- 
though the dollar value of merchandise ex- 
ports during that month declined by almost 
20 percent from the rate of about $100,000,- 
000 per month which had been maintained 
in the preceding quarter, the Deutsche-mark 
value (and reportedly the physical volume) 
remained at the previous rate. 

During the early postwar years, raw ma- 
terials, and especially coal and coke, domi- 
nated the export trade. Raw materials ac- 
counted for about 77 percent of the total 
merchandise exports during 1945 and 1946 
and about 60 percent in 1947. This trade 
pattern was, of course, abnormal for Ger- 
many, which before the war was predomi- 
nantly an exporter of semifinished and fin- 
ished goods, raw materials accounting for 
only about 10 percent of total exports. It 
reflects the very low level of production and 
export in the early postwar years, and the 
special efforts made by military governments 
to assist in the reconstruction of war-dam- 
aged countries by supplying badly needed 
fuel and timber from Germany. As produc- 
tion in Germany increased, coal and coke ex- 
ports increased, rising from $122,000,000 in 
1947 to $281,600,000 in 1948 and $176,312,000 
in the first half of 1949. At the same time, 
exports of semi-finished and finished goods 
have risen faster, so that during the first 
half of 1949, solid-fuel exports accounted for 
only about 30 percent of Western Germany's 
total merchandise exports. Raw materials as 
a whole are estimated to have accounted for 
about 40 percent during the same period. 

Timber exports have declined, as the acute 
need for timber by war-damaged countries 
abated. Exports of iron and steel scrap, the 
third major raw material exported from 
Western Germany, rose sharply during the 
first half of 1949 in response to a strong for- 
eign demand and rationalizing of scrap-col- 
lection methods and channels in Germany. 

In prewar years, Western Germany sup- 
plied the world with a vast variety of manu- 
factured goods, varying from the most 
complex industrial equipment to low-priced 
consumer goods, such as toys, pencils, and 
imitation jewelry. The difficulties which 
Western Germany is experiencing now in re- 
gaining its prewar position no longer spring 
from obstacles to production, which have 
now been overcome, but from the changes 
which have taken place in the structure of 
world economy since that time. The effective 
demand for Germany’s products has changed, 
because of changing consumer tastes, the al- 
terations in the industrial structure of the 
world during the past decade, and the new 
economic policies adopted by many of the 
countries which in prewar years were leading 
purchasers of German exports. 

Products such as steel, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, industrial chemicals, cer- 
tain textiles, and precision instruments, have 
been in relatively constant demand, but im- 
port-licensing restrictions have reduced the 
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outlets for many classes of luxury and semi- 
luxury products which are now available in 
considerable volume in the area. The meas- 
ures now being sponsored by the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation to 
free trade among Western European countries 
from excessive restrictions are expected to 
Promote German markets for this type of 
product in line with the potential expansion 
of total intra-European trade. 

Another factor which should tend to pro- 
mote expansion of Western Germany’s ex- 
ports is the decline in production costs which 
has become manifest during the past 10 
months. Prices of basic materials have been 
declining, and, although wages have been 
rising, labor productivity has fully kept pace 
with the higher wage costs. Furthermore, 
there has developed sharp commpetition 
among producers and distributors for both 
domestic and foreign sales outlets, and this 
has tended to reduce profit margins and the 
spread between wholesale and retail prices. 

Exports from Western Germany to the 
United States during the first 6 months of 
1949 accounted for only about 5 percent of 
total exports, amounting to $31,640,000, in- 
cluding invisibles. Of this amount, scrap 
iron and steel accounted for about 37 per- 
cent. This was by far the most important 
item. In addition, substantial quantities of 
iron and steel tubular products, ceramics, 
photographic equipment, hops, and special 
types of chemicals and textiles figured in the 
trade. It is still too early to determine 
whether the recent devaluation will pave the 
way for a significant increase in United 
States-German trade. 

Western Germany is dependent upon large- 
scale imports of foodstuffs, fertilizers, and 
industrial raw materials to maintain its 
population and to supply its industries. 
From the beginning of the occupation in May 
1945 the occupying powers were called upon 
to provide a large volume of basic foodstuffs 
in order to prevent hunger, if not actual 
starvation, and until the end of 1947 these 
supplies formed the bulk of the imports. 

The formation of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency in January 1947, with initial capital 
provided by the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, led to the 
implementation of programs to provide es- 
sential raw materials for the rehabilitation 
of Western German exports. 

Proceeds of exports were used to finance 
imports but these proceeds were so inade- 
quate relative to the import requirements 
that, until the end of 1948, imports neces- 
sarily had to be limited to the most urgent 
requirements. The only exceptions to this 
policy were small-scale purchases of incen- 
tive goods designed to raise production levels, 
particularly in the coal mines. However, 
by the spring of 1949 the situation improved 
to the point where more liberal import-li- 
censing policies could be adopted, and the 
over-all composition of imports is now tend- 
ing to revert very gradually to the pattern 
of prewar years. Nevertheless, the demand 
for imports from the United States is still 
far in excess of the dollars available to pay 
for them. Statistics for the first half of 
1949 show that foodstuffs, industrial raw ma- 
terials, and special types of machinery domi- 
nate the pattern, with finished consumer 
goods playing a negligible role in imports 
from the United States. 





PRICE TRENDS IN WESTERN GERMANY 
SINCE DEVALUATION 


The basic materials price index for the 
United States and United Kingdom Zones of 
Germany rose during October and November 
1949, by only 4.5 percent as compared with 
the index for September, according to a tele- 
gram from Frankfurt am Main dated Decem- 
ber 23. (Revaluation of the Deutsche mark 
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(West) from 30 cents U. S. to 23.8095 cents 
U. S. was announced September 30, to be 
effective September 19.) 

The food component of the index rose by 
6.9 percent during the same period, much 
of the increase being attributable to seasonal 
rises in the prices of domestic eggs, potatoes, 
fruits, and vegetables. Food prices have been 
largely insulated from the effects of the de- 
valuation by a system of subsidies under 
which importers are paid the difference be- 
tween the landed cost of food imports and 
the controlled domestic price. 

The industrial raw-materials component 
of the index rose by only 3.3 percent during 
the period. Most of this increase is attrib- 
utable to a 19-percent increase in the price 
of cotton, which is imported largely from 
the dollar area, and a 25-percent increase in 
the price of copper. 

Western Germany's currency appreciated 
relative to the pound sterling by 14.3 per- 
cent in September. Goods from the sterling 
area would therefore now be cheaper in 
terms of German currency provided their 
sterling export prices remained unchanged. 
However, on the basis of statistics covering 
the period up to October 21, it appears that 
there have been only slight changes in the 
German market prices of goods coming from 
that area. Australian wool, for example, was 
quoted at 11.70 marks per kilogram in Ham- 
burg as of September 7; 11.50 marks on Sep- 
tember 21; 11.30 on October 7; and 11.45 on 
October 21. The price of tea remained un- 
changed at 7.40 marks per kilogram through 
September and October. Natural-rubber 
prices showed a 3 percent decline between 
the end of September and October 21. 

The Bizonal over-all cost-of-living index 
registered no significant change in Novem- 
ber over the index for September. Small in- 
creases in the food and stimulants compo- 
nents appear to have been offset by declines 
in the cleaning, education, and household 
goods components. Despite the sharp rise in 
raw-cotton costs, retail prices of cotton 
working shirts at Bremen and Munich re- 
mained unchanged through November 30, 
whereas in Frankfurt they registered a rise 
of 10 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY IMPORT PROHIBITION ON 
SPECIFIED PRODUCTS 


A list of commodities for which import li- 
censes will not be issued in Western Germany 
until further notice was announced on De- 
cember 16, 1949, by the Import Committee 
and published in Verordnungsblatt fuer 
Gross-Berlin, December 22, 1949. The list is 
as follows: Rags, aluminum, copper, zinc, 
cadmium, antimony, tin, talc for insecticides, 
lime arsenate and arsenic, glycerin, industrial 
and. technical fats and oils, soap and soap 
products, and blood albumen. 


AUTOMATIC LICENSING ACCORDED EXTEN- 
SIVE LIST OF ImporTs FROM ERP Coun- 
TRIES 


Foreign-trade banks (Aussenhandels- 
banken) in Western Germany have been 
authorized to issue import permits automat- 
ically for an extensive list of commodities 
purchased in countries which are members 
of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, by an announcement of Octo- 
ber 30, 1949, issued jointly by the Ministry of 
Economics and the Ministry of Food, Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The goods must either have originated in, 
or have had their last stage of processing in, 
an OEEC country in order to be eligible for 
automatic licensing. 





Among the commodities on the list are 
agricultural, mining, food-processing, paper- 
making, and shoe-making machinery, sewin, 
and washing machinery, raw cotton, hides 
and skins, grains, natural and synthetic rub- 
ber, and various types of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 

The commodities covered are estimated to 
account for about 30 percent of Western 
Germany’s import trade with Western Euro- 
pean countries in 1949, or about $264,000,000 
out of a total of $827,500,000. 

(A copy of the list is available for examina- 
tion in the European Branch, OIT, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


Tosacco SAMPLES SUBJECT TO IMPORT 
LICENSE IN WESTERN GERMANY 


All samples of tobacco products, whether 
leaf tobacco, cigarettes or other tobacco prod- 
ucts, require a special license for importation 
into Western Germany, according to an air- 
gram dated December 19, 1949, from Frank- 
furt am Main. Such licenses should be ob- 
tained by the German recipient from the 
Tobacco Section of the German Administra- 
tion for Economics (Verwaltung fuer Wirt- 
schaft), Frankfurt am Main-Hoechst. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated December 23, 1949) 


Economic developments during December 
1949 showed over-all modest improvement. 
Perhaps the outstanding event was the re- 
sumption on December 22 of regular railway 
service between Athens and Salonika by the 
Greek State Railways for the first time since 
liberation Rail communication between 
Athens and Larissa and Larissa and Salonika 
is also maintained. In addition, passenger- 
freight steamboat service was inaugurated be- 
tween Athens and Salonika during early De- 
cember. These improved transport facilities 
and seasonal factors resulted in reduced do- 
mestic air services. Greece's two main Greek 
air carriers, TAE and HELLAS, now offer 170 
flights weekly, compared with 250 and 208 
during the spring and summer of 1949, re- 
spectively. 

AGRICULTURE 


Favorable weather conditions during De- 
cember assisted early winter grain and pulse 
seeding and the preparation of seed beds for 
spring planting crops. Mild temperatures 
during the first half of the month and timely 
rains helped the growth of seeded grains and 
wild pastures. Ministry of Agriculture spe- 
cialists forecast that acreage of winter grains 
and pulses will be greater than last year’s 
total of approximately 2,189,500 acres. Low 
temperatures during the second half of De- 
cember were not expected to have adverse 
effect on crops. Livestock, especially small 
animals, were in very good condition in 1949. 
Picking of olives for oil and edible olives con- 
tinued, and damage to olives by the Dacus 
fly because of mild weather during November 
was reported. Citrus fruit was still being 
picked in December and late potatoes were 
being harvested, but cotton picking had 
been completed. Mild temperatures assured 
an abundance of vegetables in the market. 
Tractor fuel, fertilizers, and seed were in ade- 
quate supply. Home manipulation of tobacco 
was still in process. Purchases of the 1949 
tobacco crop during December were slow, 
and sales for export were far below export- 
ers’ expectations, Citrus-fruit exports were 
confronting stiff competition of low prices of- 
fered by Italy, Spain, and Palestine. Out of 
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a total production of about 90,000 metric 
tons of currants, 49,000 were sold for ex- 

rt. Production of sultanas yielded 28,000 
metric tons, and 15,000 were sold for export. 


FINANCE 


The Greek national budget for the fiscal 
year 1949-50 anticipates revenues of 3,953,- 
000,000,000 drachmas and expenditures of 
§,748,000,000,000 and an over-all deficit of 
1,795,000,000,000 to be reduced to 145,000,- 
000,000 by the diversion of 1,650,000,000,000 
of ERP counterpart funds. ERP aid will 
cover 27.9 percent of total expenditure com- 
pared with 20.6 percent in 1948-49. As a 
result of recent taxation reform, direct taxes 
will yield 27 percent of national revenue this 
year which is an improvement over 1948-49 
when direct taxes accounted for only 18 per- 
cent of total revenue. 

Currency in circulation increased 68,000,- 
000,000 drachmas since November 15, reach- 
ing 1,599,000,000,000 on December 14, 1949, 
because of larger seasonal credits to agricul- 
ture. Sovereign and foreign-exchange rates 
remained practically stable. Because of the 
small disparity existing between official and 
black-market exchange rates, foreign cur- 
rencies which, prior to devaluation were di- 
verted to the black market, are now being 
sold to the Bank of Greece. 

In an effort to attract Greek flight capital 
home for investment, a law was passed en- 
abling Greek capitalists to import their for- 
eign-exchange holdings prior to May 20, 1950, 
without being penalized, as under previous 
legislation, for failure to declare foreign as- 
sets to the Bank of Greece. Legislation de- 
signed to attract foreign capital to Greece 
is still under study. 


LABOR 


The last week of November and the first 2 
weeks of December were marked by strikes 
of the Greek General Confederation of La- 
bor (GSEE) unions and federations repre- 
senting Government employees. On the 
whole, strikes caused only minor disruptions 
and no serious production losses. 

There was a lull in the labor field during 
the Christmas holidays when bonuses to 
workers, salaried employees, and military and 
civil pensioners were to be issued. 


INDUSTRY 


The Federation of Greek Industries’ gen- 
eral index of industrial production, exclud- 
ing electricity, rose from 81 in September to 
83 in October (1939=100). Most branches 
showed rises as follows: Metallurgical (58 to 
67), metal working (61 to 71), building ma- 
terials (86 to 97), and textiles (82 to 85). 
Foodstuffs rose from 85 to 86. Declines were 
noted in chemicals (76 to 70), although drugs 
and pharmaceuticals rose (210 to 240), also 
in wearing apparel (55 to 45), and cigarettes 
(177 to 170). Electricity production rose in 
Athens (196 to 212) and in the Provinces 
(140 to 145) 

REFUGEES 


Slightly less than 200,000 refugees will re- 
main in security centers until March; pro- 
grams designed toward their rehabilitation 
insofar as such can be accomplished in a 
security center will be carried on through 
the winter, together with work-relief projects 
where approved. Since May, approximately 
487,000 refugees have been resettled. The 
program was discontinued November 20, but 
will be resumed in March. The amount 
spent on resettled refugees for their sup- 
port and provisory rehabilitation of house- 
hold equipment totaled approximately 46,- 
000,000,000 drachmas. In addition, they re- 
ceive bread rations free until they can make 
crops next spring. A sum of 85,000,000,000 
drachmas was allocated from ECA/G funds 
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for repair of existing housing in time to 
shelter returnees during the winter. Work- 
relief projects and rehabilitation activities in 
resettled villages will continue through the 
winter as weather permits. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ORANGES AND TANGERINES: BARTER EXPORTS 
PERMITTED TO CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Barter exports from the current crop of 
oranges and tangerines to Austria, France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom are to be permitted by decision No, 
218074, dated December 3, 1949, of the Greek 
Ministry of National Economy, states a dis- 
patch of December 16 from the United States 
Embassy, Athens. 

Value of the exports may be offset by cor- 
responding imports or assignment of ex- 
change. Imports are to be transacted on the 
basis of lists attached to the Ministry’s de- 
cision No. 47518 of March 17, 1949, concern- 
ing private barter. For exports to the United 
Kingdom, 40 percent of the free exchange 
derived is to be assigned to the Bank of 
Greece at the effective rate (official plus cer- 
tificate) and the remaining 60 percent is to 
be offset by imports of items included in list 
E (luxury-type goods). For exports to the 
Netherlands and Austria, 40 percent of the 
value is to be offset by imports of items in 
list A (foodstuffs and raw materials) and 60 
percent by imports of items in list E, pro- 
vided that imported list-A items are disposed 
of at prices not exceeding the value calculated 
at the official exchange rate. Exports to Ger- 
many and France will be offset 60 percent 
by imports of list A items and 40 percent 
by list E items. 

Under the present decision, the maximum 
total quantity exportable is 1,500 tons of 
tangerines and 300 tons of oranges; imports 
of textiles may not be effected. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEMENT AND CIGARETTES 
INCREASED 


On November 28, 1949, the Jordan Gov- 
ernment increased substantially the import 
duties applicable to a number of commodi- 
ties, including cement and cigarettes, accord- 
ing to an airgram dated December 19 from 
the American Legation, Amman. The new 
rates of duty applicable to cement and cig- 
arettes, with the old rates in parentheses, are 
as follows: Cement, P£0.040 per kilogram 
(P£0.020); and cigarettes, P£2.50 per kilogram 
(P£2). (1 Palestine pound is equivalent to 
$2.80 U. S. currency.) 


Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


Certain internal powers over Viet Nam 
were vested by France in the Viet Namese 
Government, headed by ex-Emperor Bao Dai, 
on December 30, 1949. Viet Nam comprises 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochinchina. The as- 
sociated States of Laos and Cambodia also 
are expected to become members of the 
French Union. Agreements under which 
these independent States will be incorporated 
in the French Union have yet to be ratified 
by the French National Assembly. 

In the interim, Indochina’s economic sit- 
uation remains impaired. Dissident ele- 


ments, centered chiefly in Viet Nam, con- 
tinue to disrupt the economy, keeping pro- 
duction to a minimum, making hazardous 
and costly all communications, and prevent- 
ing adequate distribution of food supplies 
and other essentials. The depressed state 
of the economy is marked by a lack of for- 
eign exchange, a shortage of exportable 
stocks, chiefly rice, and the appearance of 
differentials between the Indochinese and 
the world market prices of rubber and maize 
which render difficult the exportation of 
these basic Indochinese products. 


Cost or LIVING 


The price of foodstuffs remained high dur- 
ing the period April-August 1949, as many 
imported items were still hard to get and 
fresh foods coming from surrounding areas 
were in short supply largely because of guer- 
rilla activities. The cost-of-living index at 
Saigon showed a continuous increase during 
that period (base: first quarter of 1949= 
100), as follows: For Europeans, from 2,760 to 
3,000; for the Indochinese middle class, from 
3,510 to 3,700; and for the Indochinese urban 
worker, from 4,140 to 4,150. The wholesale- 
price index at Saigon for local products rose 
from 1,970 in April 1949 to 2,210 in August, 
whereas that of imported products decreased 
slightly from 2,070 to 2,060. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rice.—The rice-harvest prospects in both 
Cambodia and South Viet Nam were reported 
good at the end of the third quarter of 1949. 
In North Viet Nam the situation was less 
satisfactory, and paddies were reported to 
have suffered from lack of rain at the be- 
ginning of the planting season. It was es- 
timated that the paddy accumulations in 
the dissident controlled zones, which had 
been blocked by the French since the begin- 
ning of 1949, might run as high as 600,000 
metric tons. Two convoys, organized by the 
French authorities during July, returned 
with about 25,000 tons of paddy from the 
blocked Transbassac region. The paddy was 
placed at the disposal of the Rice and Maize 
Committee. 

In consequence of the shortage of rice 
stocks in North and Central Viet Nam dur- 
ing June, a sharp price increase occurred 
during July when speculators entered the 
Saigon market, causing an increase from 250 
to about 290 piasters per 100 kilograms of 
No. 1 rice. Action by the Governor of Viet 
Nam on August 22, 1949, put an end to this 
situation with issuance of an order fixing 
the price of No. 1 rice for the Saigon-Cholon 
area (South Viet Nam) at 250 piasters per 
100 kilograms wholesale, and 260 retail. All 
shipments of rice, paddy, and derivatives re- 
quired prior authorization. Ration tickets 
were required and sales made through ap- 
proved merchants. The consumption tax on 
rice was abolished. 

Indochina’s Rice Committee, it was re- 
ported, planned to cooperate with the Brit- 
ish, who were reported to be interested in 
setting up a rice-control system for Southeast 
Asia. (IEFC’s functions terminated on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950.) 

Rubber.—A total of 19,370 tons of rubber 
was produced during the first 7 months of 
1949, compared with 20,707 during the same 
period of 1948. The labor force employed 
on rubber plantations at the end of July 
numbered 25,277. The only available official 
statistics regarding rubber exports show a 
total of 19,468 tons for the first 6 months of 
1949, of which 16,814 tons were shipped to 
France and 604 tons to the United States. 

The Saigon rubber market was affected 
seriously in June when a sharp drop in rub- 
ber exports was recorded because French im- 
porters were no longer willing to pay a pre- 
mium above the world-market prices when 
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cheap sterling became available for buying in 
Singapore. Indochinese planters alleged that 
local prices were below the high cost of pro- 
duction. Price increases from 700 piasters 
per 100 kilograms of RSS No. 1 to 750 piasters 
were recorded during September. Because of 
price differentials, the Saigon market was at 
a practical standstil],.and ‘planters were 
forced to stockpile their rubber. 

In order to remedy this situation, the 
French Government agreed to contract for 
10,000 tons of rubber to be shipped to metro- 
politan manufacturers at the official price of 
790 piasters per 100 kilograms (f. o. b.) for 
delivery from November 1, 1949, to February 
1, 1950. The New York quotation for RSS 
No. 1 smoked sheets was equivalent to 630 
piasters per 100 kilograms before devalua- 
tion and has risen to 757 piasters because 
of the franc devaluation, which since Octo- 
ber 3, 1949, has made the piaster 201, to the 
United States dollar instead of about 16. 
Thus, the practical effect of the devaluation 
has not been enough to make it possible for 
Indochinese rubber to compete at world 
prices. 

Maize.—Because of the low market price of 
maize at Phnom Penh, which decreased from 
100 piasters per kilogram in June 1949 to 83 
piasters during August, a government subsidy 
was set up to assure the shipment of maize 
at prices acceptable to Cambodian producers. 
In order to effect this arrangement, the 
French Cereal Office (L’Office National Inter- 
professionnel des Céréales de France) agreed 
to buy the 1949-50 surplus maize crop pro- 
vided that the price is not more than 2,000 
francs per quintal, f. o. b. Saigon. This 
price was said to be 400 francs greater than 
that on the French market ex-warehouse 
Marseille. The subsidy grants Cambodian 
maize higher price levels than those prevail- 
ing on the world market and represents an 
expenditure of about 180,000,000 francs. Cam- 
bodian maize production in 1949 was esti- 
mated to have totaled 50,000 tons, compared 
with 46,784 in 1948. 

Pepper.—Speculation within the pepper- 
growing areas caused a steady increase in 
the price of both black and white pepper. 
The wholesale price of black pepper ex- 
warehouse Saigon during April 1949 averaged 
4,800 piasters per 100 kilograms, reaching 
9,500 piasters in August. White pepper, on 
the other hand, increased from 7,000 piasters 
to 13,700 piasters per 100 kilograms during 
the same period. 

Other agricultural products.—Political 
insecurity and inflated local prices kept down 
exports of other Indochinese agricultural 
products, such as dried vegetables, kapok, tea, 
and cassia. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Mining.—Mining operations, except for 
coal, were at a standstill. Coal-production 
activities, although improved, were ham- 
pered by supply shortages and insecurity. 
During the first 8 months of 1949, 234,200 
tons of coal were mined, compared with 
209,600 in the same period of 1948. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons were shipped to Hong Kong 
and 2,300 tons to France. Attempts were 
being made to conclude arrangements for 
the shipment of coal to the Japanese market. 
Coal stocks on hand at the end of July 
totaled 67,608 tons. 

Tin production, which began on a small 
scale at Tinh Tuc near the Chinese border 
in 1948, dwindled to almost nothing in 1949. 

Cement.—Cement is the largest single 
manufactured product of Indochina. The 
cement works at Haiphong produced 81,887 
metric tons of clinker cement through 
August, compared with 55,088 tons at the 
end of August 1948. An oven damaged since 
the war was reported to have been repaired, 
and increased production was expected. 
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Cigarettes ——Cigarette manufacturing was 
averaging about 225,000,000 cigarettes 
monthly and would have been greater if more 
tobacco had been available. 

Textiles——The textile factory at Nam 
Dinh, North Viet Nam, reported some prog- 
ress, but labor shortage was a handicap. 
The entire cloth output was destined for the 
French Armed Forces in Indochina. 

Production of Indochina’s principal indus- 
tries during the first half of 1948 and 1949, 
and in the first 8 months of 1949, is shown 
in accompanying table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Jndochina: Production of Prin- 
cipal Industries 


Jan.-June Jan - 
Item Aug. 
1948 1949 1949 


Coal 1,000 tons 160.0 181.5 234. 2 
Cement, crushed do 39.8 72.4 92.4 
Cement, clinker do 36. 5 63.8 81.9 
Alcohol 1,000 liters 6, 307.4) 7,361.0) 9, 479. 2 
Beer 1,000 hectoliters 70.9 104.1 139.3 
Sugar ton__ 10, 157. 0) 4, 873. 0) 5, 205. 0 
Salt do 3,191.0 168, 0 168. 0 
Tobacco (cigarettes) do 1, 807.0) 1,942.0) 2, 554.0 
Oxygen_._1,000 cubic meters 100.1 120. 6 144.0 
Acetylene do 43.0 51.3 62.7 
Source: Bulletin Economique de I’ Indochine. 
TRANSPORTATION 


International and domestic air travel con- 
tinued to increase, as aviation is reported 
to be the safest means of travel throughout 
Indochina. Guerrilla attacks continued to 
hinder railway operations, highway trans- 
portation, and inland-waterway traffic. 

Flights between Saigon and Paris are now 
made thrice weekly, and another weekly 
service connects Paris with Hanoi direct. 
During September, the Paris-Saigon-Noumea 
air line was inaugurated, with flights leaving 
and returning to Paris cvery 14 Cars 

International air traffic at Saigon during 
the first 8 months of 1949, measured by ar- 
rivals and departures (departures in paren- 
theses) was as follows: Flights, 524 (535); 
passengers, 6,925 (8,059); and freight, in 
metric tons, 487.4 (423.4). These figures 
compared with 464 (471); 5,917 (6,840); and 
410.2 (385.9), respectively, during the like 
period of 1948. 

Internal air traffic, in departures only, dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1949, compared with 
the same period in 1948 (in parentheses) was 
as follows: Flights, 12,997 (8,453); passen- 
gers, 89,865 (64,593); and freight in metric 
tons, 6,317.6 (2,892.5). 

Water-transport statistics of vessels with 
cargo in foreign trade during the first 8 
months of 1949 compared with the same 
period in 1948 at the port of Saigon (1948 
figures in parentheses) were: Entrances, 419 
(382); clearances, 423 (384); metric tons of 
merchandise unloaded, 558,400 (432,000), and 
metric tons loaded, 333,900 (370,400). Dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1949 (August figures 
not available), 174 ships entered the port of 
Haiphong and 168 departures were reported 


LABOR 


Employment has been steady, although 
there has been a certain restlessness among 
workers, engendered by the fear of unem- 
ployment which may have resulted from the 
tightness of money as a result of the continu- 
ing rice blockade. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


With more than 1,500,000 persons in the 
Saigon-Cholon district, both commercial and 
household premises were at a premium at 
the end of September 1949. 

Despite increased building activity in Sai- 
gon, builders complained of a lack of basic 


materials such as cement and reenforcing 
bars. Building costs have increased tremen- 
dously since 1939, and some materials, such 
as sand and bricks, were 50 to 80 times higher 
than in the prewar period. Labor costs were 
about 20 times as great as those in the pre- 
war period. Increased construction was re- 
flected in the fact that, in 1946, 22,900 square 
meters of ground space of commercial and 
private dwelling were built; in 1947, 51,700 
Square meters; in 1948, 104,000 square me- 
ters; and during the first 8 months of 1949 
100,900 square meters. Some commercial 
premises of six or seven stories were under 
construction. 
FINANCE 


Efforts were made to cut the dollar and 
other foreign-exchange expenditures to a 
minimum. Allocations under the Import 
Plan for the period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950, were reported to have been reduced 
from $20,000,000 to $11,000,000. 

Bank credit remained tight, and interest 
on commercial loans ranged from 5% to 7 
percent. Collections were lagging, particu- 
larly those from Chinese and small traders; 
Chinese traders were short of ready cash as 
a result of the rice blockade and trade condi- 
tions in general. 

Foreign trade and exchange transactions 
were suspended on September 19 until Oc- 
tober 3, 1949, in consequence of the French 
franc devaluation. On the latter date, the 
Paris free-market rate (350 francs—US81) 
was made the basis for the value of the 
piaster. The parity of the piaster to the 
French franc remained fixed at the ratio of 
17 French francs=1 Indochinese piaster; 
therefore, US$1—20.588 piasters, or 1 
piaster = US$0.04857; this rate could fluctuate 
daily with the franc. Thus, the double ex- 
change-rate system, one official and one free. 
was abandoned. However the exporter was 
still bound to sell all the foreign exchange re- 
ceived to the Exchange Office or authorized 
banks 

Commercial-bank deposits at the end of 
July 1949 (those for August 1948 in paren- 
theses) totaled 1,211,733,000 (1,163,343,000) 
piasters, and extension of credit by the banks 
totaled 639,132,000 (427,810,000) piasters. 

A deficiency appropriation of 143,203,600 
piasters raised the budgetary expenditures 
for 1949 to 1,569,814,400 piasters. The de- 
ficiency was due, in large part, to salary 
increases paid civil-service employees, higher 
costs for building construction, and sub- 
sidies granted institutions. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first half of 1949 exports totaled 
613,300,000 piasters (US$48,700,000) at the 
then official rate of 1 piaster— US$0.07944 
Imports during the period were valued at 
1,626,709,000 piasters (US$129,200,000), show- 
ing a visible trade deficit of 1,013,400,000 
piasters (US$80,500,000 ) 

France and the French Union, with exports 
of 1,119,400,000 piasters (US$88,900,000) and 
43,800,000 piasters (US$3,500,000), respec- 
tively, continued as the leading suppliers with 
a combined total of 1,163,200,000 piasters 
(US$92,400,000), or 71.5 percent of the total 
import value during the first half of 1949. 

The demand for American imports was 
reflected in an import surplus in trade with 
the United States amounting to 174,900,000 
piasters (US$13,900,000) during the same pe- 
riod. On the other hand, United States pur- 
chases of Indochinese goods amounted to 
only 5,846,000 piasters (US$464,000). The 
United States supplied 11.1 percent of total 
imports, being second only to France, in- 
cluding the French Union, in this respect. 

Indochina’s principal exports and imports 
for the year 1948 and the first half of 1949 
by commodity, volume, and value are shown 
in table 2 
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Paste 2.—-Indochina: Principal Commod- 
ity Exports and Imports 
Jan.-June 
1945 | 1949 
| | | 
Item | Mil-| | Mil- 
1,000 | lions | 1,000 | lions 
metric| of |metric) of 
tons | pias- | tons | pias- 
ters | | ters 
| 
} | 
Exports, total 540.4 |1,172 | 222. 6) 613 
Hides, raw 1.1 15] .4 s 
Fish 2.2 111 | 9 1 
Fish oils 2.0 7, 1 
Dried vegetables 9.0 49} 6.5] 40) 
Corn 6.8) 74/905] 14 
Rice 232.9 | 452 1114.4] 243 
Pepper 1.4 33 | 3 14 
Tea 3 | 74 2 | 7 
Rubber 42.1} 309|)19.5 | 179 
Kapok 2.4 | 18 | 3 3 
Cement 24.9 | 13 | 20.8 12 
Coal 69. 0 19 | 12.9 5 
Imports, total 351.3 |2,358 |228.6 | 1,627 
Animals 3.2 49} 1.5 17 
Tobacco, cigarettes 3.4 4H) 2.1 27 
Vegetables 6.4 45 2.4 16 
Wine, liqueurs, and brandy.) 14.8 135 1.1 44 
Petroleum and products 79.8 57 | 76.4 72 
Iron and steel 17.4 10 | 24.9] 6 
Patent medicines 1.6 67 7 | 34 
Cotton yarn 1.4 | 44 5 29 
Jute bags a 28 1 2 
Cotton textiles 6.1 318 11) 310 
Other textiles i) 121 s 90 
Paper and products 16.6 15] 7.9 OO 
Machines and apparatus 9.2 160 6.5 147 
Metal products 13.4 112 Gs x3 
Rubber and products 2.6 17 S 21 
Automobiles and parts 6 121 0 M4 
Cycles, motor, and acces 
sories 9 1.5 63 .8 37 
Note: 1 piaster equals US$0.07944, 
Source: Bulletin Economique de |'Indochine. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indonesian imports in September 1949 to- 
taled 281,695 tons valued at 134,035,000 
guilders (US$50,933,000), representing a de- 
crease of 9 percent by volume and 16 per- 
cent by value as compared with August 
imports of 309,782 tons valued at 156,052,000 
guilders (US859,300,000). Textiles consti- 
tuted 25.6 percent by value of September 
imports; machinery and vehicles 18.3 per- 
cent; foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco 17.2 
percent; machinery and vehicles 9.6 percent; 
petroleum 8 percent; and chemicals 6.9 per- 
cent. See accompanying table 


Indonesian Imports, September 1949, by 
Vajor Groups of Merchandise 


Volume Value 
Item in 1,000 in 1,000 

tons guilders 
otal On1, HOF 134, 035 
Foodstuffs, beverages, tobacco 35, 237 22, 997 
Chemical 11,084 Y, 264 
Paper products 4, 187 3, 44 
rextiles §, 112 34, 330 
Clothing and gunny bags 1, 609 5, 400 
Metals and products 14, 925 12, 80 
Machinery and vehick 8,315 24, WA 
Petroleum ISS, ASQ 10, 756 
All other 12, 556 10, 431 


The Netherlands and the United States 
were the principal suppliers, accounting re- 
spectively for 25,611 tons valued at 28,922,- 


1 Statistics for Netherlands New Guinea are 
included 
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000 guilders (US$10,990,000) and 18,377 tons 
valued at 25,938,000 guilders (US$9,856,000) . 
The Netherlands furnished 21.6 percent by 
value of total imports, the United States 
19.4 percent, the United Kingdom 11.5 per- 
cent, Japan 9.1 percent, Burma 6.7 percent, 
Belgium and Luxembourg 3.7 percent, and 
Germany 3.3 percent. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


With September imports valued at 134,- 
035,000 guilders (US$50,933,000) and exports 
at 124,613,000 guilders (US$47,353,000), the 
trade deficit for September amounted to 
9,422,000 guilders (US$3,580,000). For the 
period January to September 1949 foreign 
trade showed a deficit of 47,978,000 guilders 
(US$18,232,000), the result of imports valued 
at 1,076,524,000 guilders (US$409,079,000) 
and exports of 1,028,546,000 guilders 
(US$390,847,000). This compares with a 
deficit of 15,584,000 guilders (US$5,937,504) 
for the like period of 1948. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW IMPORT 
PROCEDURES 


The Japanese Government has announced 
further details concerning the private im- 
port system which was established as of 
January 1, 1950, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Exchange and Trade 
Control Law enacted by the Japanese Diet 
on November 30, 1949. This law provided 
the statutory authority for the regulations 
made effective on December 1, 1949, relaxing 
controls over Japan’s export-trade proce- 
dure (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 26, 1949) and the changes in import 
controls made effective on January 1, 1950, 
announced in the January 16, 1950, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

In conformance with the implementing 
regulations and the announcements of the 
appropriate Ministries of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, a system of exchange allocations 
and licensing for imports on a private basis 
has now been put into effect. Imports pur- 
chased by United States appropriated funds, 
however, which constitute a large part of 
Japanese imports, continue to be handled on 
the Government level. 

Under the new procedure for private im- 
ports, quarterly foreign-exchange budgets 
which are prepared by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and reviewed by SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) will consti- 
tute the basis upon which allocations of for- 
eign exchanges for specific imports will be 
made to private Japanese importers. These 
budgets, in addition to listing by commodity 
the amount of foreign exchange to be made 
available during the quarter for which im- 
port licenses are to be granted, also will 
indicate the following: The source of each 
commodity; whether’ special foreign-ex- 
change-allocation certificates are required 
as a condition for obtaining an import li- 
cense; the opening and closing dates for 
filing applications; and the percentage of 
collateral required as a guaranty that the 
prospective importer will be able to fulfill 
his obligations. An announcement concern- 
ing imports for the first quarter’s budget was 
issued by the Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry on December 29, 
1949; it indicates that this is the first of a 
series to be issued from time to time. Al- 
though it is not clear from the language of 
the announcement, this presumably means 
that additional announcements may be made 
covering imports to be made during the first 
quarter of 1950. The import limit included 


in this first announcement is $6,667,500 cov- 
ering approximately 27 commodities, with an 
additional $6,000 allocated for purchases of 
miscellaneous commodities. Most of the 
commodities included in this first list are 
to be purchased from countries with which 
Japan has trade and financial agreements. 

It is apparent that the imports allocated 
under this first announcement will consti- 
tute only a small fraction of the total im- 
ports which are expected to be contracted 
for during the first quarter of 1950. This 
list does not include any food items, and 
many raw materials (such as raw cotton) 
will be supplied in much larger quantities 
on a Government level, as such imports will 
be purchased largely by United States appro- 
priated funds rather than from proceeds 
from Japanese exports. 


COMMERCIAL PARCEL-Post PACKAGES MAIL- 
ABLE WITHOUT Copy or LICENSE ENCLOSED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers indicated on December 29, 1949, that 
controls over foreign trade were relaxed to 
permit the shipment of commercial quan- 
tities of merchandise to and from Japan by 
international parcel post without requiring 
that such parcels be accompanied by a copy 
of the Japanese import and/or export license 
when such shipments require licensing. 
This relaxation, however, does not obviate 
the requirement of trade licenses, and im- 
ports through the international parcel post 
will not be delivered to addressees in Japan 


unless the required import license has been 
issued. 


Kenya 


Exchange and Finance 


BuDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1950 INCREASED 


The budget of the British Colony and 
Protectorate of Kenya for the year 1950 re- 
flects a substantial increase over that for 
the preceding year, according to a recent dis- 
patch from the United States Consulate 
General, Nairobi, Kenya, British East Africa. 
Draft estimates for 1950 place total expendi- 
tures at £10,643,444, a figure considerably 
above the revised estimate of £10,339,000 for 
1949, and revenues at £10,748,926, some 
£1,052,444 higher than the revised revenue 
estimates for 1949. A surplus of £105,482 is 
expected for 1950, as compared with a re- 
vised estimate surplus of £748,000 for 1949. 

Increased expenditures for nearly all public 
services, and particularly those for public 
works, police, education, agriculture, and 
medical services are responsible for the high- 
er 1950 budget estimates. These expendi- 
tures are to be financed entirely from local 
current revenues, the principal source of 
which is customs duties, and licenses, fees, 
and miscellaneous’ taxes. The general 
revenue fund balance of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate was estimated to amount to £4,243,- 
349 on December 31, 1949, and it is expected 
to rise to £4,348,831 at the end of 1950, if 
present draft revenue and expenditure esti- 
mates are fully realized during the year. 

In addition to the regular budget, Kenya 
submitted a separate budget for its Develop- 
ment and Reconstruction Authority, which 
was organized by the Government in 1945 
to administer the Colony and Protectorate’s 
10-year development and welfare program. 
The Authority’s 1950 budget calls for total 
expenditures of £6,162,129 compared with 
original budget estimates of £4,554,002 in 
1949. Actual expenditures during the year, 
however, will depend upon the availability 
of funds, materials, and manpower. The 
Authority’s available resources for 1950 will 
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consist of the £1,368,411 remaining as of the 
end of 1949, grants from the United Kingdom 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
and such funds as the Authority may receive 
from the Kenya Government from current 
revenues or loans. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL CUSTOMS VALUATIONS ON MIs- 
CELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
MODIFIED 


The Mexican official customs valuations 
on various products, mostly agricultural, have 
been modified, a few upward but the ma- 
jority downward, by a circular issued by the 
Ministry of Finance, dated November 25, 
1949, and promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
December 15 and effective the following day, 
States a report of December 19, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

“The Mexican export tariff fractions affected 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


Old New 

valua- | valua- 

rions | tions 

Frac- Product (pesos | (pesos 
tion per per 
gross | gross 

| kilo- | kilo- 

grams) | grams 


15-04 | Untanned sheepskins __ ...| 3.60 4.17 
15-33 | Dried blood of cattle or other 
animals_____- ae a4 39 
21-40 | Eggplant __- 63 43 
21-42 | Fresh chili peppers : 1. 44 69 
21-44 | Tomatoes (fresh) -- 1.23 1. 21 
22-01 | Rice, hulled, in bulk or in 
| containers of any kind_________| 1.38 1.14 
22-10 | Oats, in grain.._____. i 35 | . 23 
22-11 Oats, crushed __.__- > Se | 23 
23-11 Cumin seed _- - ; 14.05 | 3.00 
23-23 | Tobacco in leaf or rolled a 5. 24 4.50 
50-22 | Socks and stockings of knit | 
cotton cloth -~---|52.67 | None 
50-30 | Cotton waste of all kinds 46 61 
| Linters, second cut ‘‘mill run’’ . 24 32 
60-11 | Uncrystallizable sugarcane sirups 
containing up to 60 percent 
total reducing sugars _- = 129 05 
71-16 | Sole leather and soles_____- 6. 61 8.04 


These official valuations are used for the 
assessment of the ad valorem part of the 
export duty and the 15 percent (as amended) 
export surcharge if the official valuation is 
higher than the invoice value. Otherwise 
these charges are assessed on the invoice 
value. 

[Information regarding Mexican export 
duties and official export valuations on spe- 
cific products may be obtained upon request 
from the American Republics Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. ] 


STUDENTS’ AND TRANSIENTS’ AUTOMOBILES 
PERMITTED TEMPORARY IMPORTATION 


The Mexican Ministry of Finance has ruled 
that students going to Mexico to study and 
transients crossing Mexico may bring in their 
personal automobiles, state reports dated 
December 19, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City. These rulings were 
contained in circulars No. 301-28-146, dated 
November 9, 1949, and 301—25-138, dated Oc- 
tober 22, 1949. The ruling on students ap- 
plies only to persons properly documented as 
students coming to study at any school in 
Mexico. 

On entering Mexico the student must ob- 
ligate himself to return abroad in the same 
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vehicle within the period established on his 
visa. In case of failure to do so the automo- 
bile will be confiscated, unless it is deposited 
in a Mexican customhouse or a bond for the 
amount of 10,000 pesos is posted as a guaranty 
that it will leave the country prior to the 
expiration of the temporary entry permit. 

As regards transients, a bond for the value 
of the vehicle must be posted to guarantee 
the reexportation of the car. The custom- 
house will note on the appropriate document 
the make, motor number, model, and other 
identifying characteristics of the automobile; 
the time allowed by the Customs for the 
voyage through Mexico; and the custom- 
house through which the transient will clear 
Customs on his departure 

The customhouse of entry will immediately 
notify the customhouse of exit, so that the 
latter may inform the customhouse of entry 
of the date on which the transient left with 
his car. If he has not cleared on the last 
day of the period allowed him the vehicle 
will be located, the bond forfeited, and other 
legal sanctions invoked. In special cases the 
Customs may set the amount of the bond at 
more, or less, than the value of the vehicle 

Under present Mexican import restrictions 
the only persons who may bring automo- 
biles into the country are: (1) Tourists, tem- 


porarily; (2) diplomats, definitively; (3) 
transients, temporarily; and (4) students, 
temporarily. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEFKLY of Ma 
1949, for an announcement regarding pe 
into Mexico of tourists’ and diplomats’ auto- 
mobiles] 


EXPORT-SURTAX REDUCTIONS EXTENDED 
WITH SOME MODIFICATIONS AND 20 New 
PRODUCTS INCLUDED 


The reductions in the Mexican 15 percent 
ad valorem export surtax applying to about 
450 classifications of the export tariff, which 
were to have expired on December 5, 1949, 
have been Conteaes for an indefinite period, 
with a few modifications including 20 new 
items benefiting from the reduction, states a 
report dated December 19, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. The 
decree extending these reductions was pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 15, 
1949, and is retroactive to December 5 

Two tariff fractions which formerly en- 
joyed reductions from the export surtax have 
been deleted from the original list and now 
pay the full surtax. These fractions follow, 
with percent of reduction formerly enjoyed 
shown in parentheses 


Fraction No Description Reduction 
23-01 Coffee in the bean, without shell, in or in manufactured containers 

of any kind 30 percent) 
67-44 Soaps for laundry or scouring, not specified (SO percent) 


The decree changes the percentage of reduction in the case of five tariff fractions, as 
follows, with the former percent of reduction shown in parentheses 


Fraction No Descriptir 


63—00 Meat packed in bottles, jars, or cans 
63-09 Food preparations and preserves with 
containing vegetable 


63-39 Preparations and preserves of other veg 


64-20 Beer in glass containers 
64-29 Beer in unspecified containers 


Twenty new fractions have been added to 
the list of reductions. These fractions with 
the percent of reduction applicable are as 
follows: 

Percent 6 
Fraction No Description reduction 
11 Cumin seed SO 
3-12 Pimienta (Mexican black pepper and 





allspice) SO 
23-23 Tobacco in leaf or rolled gO 
25-15 Turnip-seed cake sv 
25-16 Cake of oleaginous seeds, not speci 

fied gO 
53-02 Henequén binder twine or = yarn 

when there has been added thereto 

emulsions of fatty matters, tar, 01 

pitch, and weighing per lineal me 

ter more than 5 grams su 
63-49 Food preparations and preserves, not 

specified Medicaments on which 

is noted “Nourishing Complement 

(Complemento Alimenticio) in ac 

cordance with the cataloging of 

the Ministry of Health and Pu iblie 

Welfare su 
79-27 Soles and cut pieces for footwear, of —_— 

leather and other materials a 
79-73 Hats of wool felt St) 
79-78 Cones or bell-shaped cones of wool ot 

hair felt for the manufacture of 

hats SO 
80-11 Iron or steel bars, more than 10 mm 

in diameter, even polygonal in se« 

tion, not specified St) 
80-18 Beams, joists, angles, and similar 

shapes, of laminated iron or steel, 

even when cut or perforated sv 
80-19 Iron or steel, laminated or drawn into 

nonspecified forms SO 
81-14 Electrolytic copper SO 
86-15 Loose parts, not specified, for air 

planes SY) 
86-91 Vehicles of all kinds, not specified 

for the transportation of merchan 

dise sa) 
86-92 Vehicles of all kinds; not specified, 

for the transportation of persons Sv) 
86-93 Vehicles of all kinds, not specified SO) 
91-40 Manufactures of any material, hav 

ing parts of gold, not specified Si) 
91-44 Fountain pens, stylographs, auto 

matic pencils, or parts thereof, of 

gold, silver, or any material what- 

ever __. 80 


(The 15 percent ad valorem export surtax 
is assessed on official valuations or on the 


Reduction 


SO percent (50 percent 


meiut buse even whet! 


products in any proportion, n. s 80 percent (50 percent) 
etables, not specified 50 percent (SO percent) 

SU percent (50 percent) 

SU percent (50 percent) 


invoice value, whichever is higher. Detailed 
information regarding the Mexican export- 
duty rates, official valuations, and percent- 
age of exemption from the 15 percent ad 
valorem export surtax may be obtained upon 
request from the American Republics Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 8, 1949, for an announcement of 
the reductions in the Mexican 15 percent ad 
valorem export surtax, and ForrIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 18, 1948, for an 
announcement of the imposition of the Mex- 
ican 15 percent ad valorem export surtax.) 


BONES: ADDED TO COMMODITIES REQUIRING 
A PRIOR EXPORT PERMIT 


The Mexican Ministry of Economy has 
added bones of all kinds in bulk or ground 
(export tariff fraction 15-70) to the list of 
commodities which require a prior export 
permit, by a resolution dated December 12, 
1949, promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
December 20, 1949, and effective on the same 
day, states a report of December 21, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Mexico 
City 


CERTAIN HORSES, AND TIRES AND TUBES; 
Export DuTIES GREATLY REDUCED 


The Mexican export duties on horses and 
mares up to 12 years old and on rubber tires 
and tubes have been greatly decreased by a 
decree dated November 19, 1949, promul- 
gated in the Diario Oficial of December 16, 
1949, and effective 3 days later, states a re- 
port dated December 21, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The reduced export-duty rates in pesos per 
unit and/or the ad valorem rates (former 
rates in parentheses) are as follows: Export 
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tariff fraction 10-33, mares up to 12 years old, 
10 percent ad valorem (200 pesos plus 10 per- 
cent ad valorem); fraction 10-35, horses up 
to 12 years old, dark, sorrel and red-colored, 
10 percent ad valorem (200 pesos plus 10 per- 
cent); fraction 72-10, rubber tubes for auto- 
mobiles, 2 percent ad valorem (5 percent); 
fraction 72-11, rubber tires and tubes for 
picyles, 2 percent ad valorem (5 percent); 
fraction 72-12, rubber tires for automobiles, 
2 percent ad valorem (5 percent); fraction 
72-19, rubber tires and tubes, not specified 
elsewhere, 2 percent ad valorem (5 percent). 

The ad valorem part of the export duty, as 
well as an export surcharge (6 percent for 
mares and horses, and 3 percent for all the 
tires and tubes) are assessed on the official 
yaluations for these products or on the in- 
voice value, whichever is higher. 

[Information regarding the official valu- 
ations for export commodities in Mexico, as 
well as export-duty rates, may be obtained 
upon request from the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. or from any of the Field Offices of the 
Department. | 


Woo.: Import Duty GREATLY DECREASED 
ON CERTAIN VARIETY 


The Mexican import duty on wool having a 
fiber yield of up to 60 percent and a diameter 
of less than 30 microns and a length of more 
than 7 centimeters (fraction 1.24.07 of the 
Mexican import tariff) has been greatly de- 
creased by a decree of November 30, 1949, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of December 16, 
1949, and effective 3 days later, states a report 
of December 21, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City 

The import duty has been reduced from 
0.10 peso per gross kKilgram plus 33 percent 
of the official valuation or of the invoice 
value, whichever is greater, to 0.10 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 3 percent of the official 
valuation or invoice value. The official valu- 
ation for this kind of wool is 11.30 pesos per 
gross kilogram 

This restores the import duty formerly 
applicable to this kind of wool. A decree 
of October 25, 1949, had greatly increased 
the import duty on practically all wool. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 19, 1949, for an announcement of the 
decree of October 25, 1949, increasing the duty 
on wool.]| 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 1949 


Economic developments in Netherlands 
during December continued at a pace far 
more favorable than might have been ex- 
pected earlier in 1949. Foreign trade in the 
latest 2 months for which data are avail- 
able, September and October 1949, estab- 
lished new postwar records in respect to the 
ratio of exports to imports. The produc- 
tion index continued its upward trend. Al- 
though the effects of the devaluation of the 
guilder on the economic structure could not 
be determined accurately, price rises to date 
had been confined mainly to imported ar- 
ticles. 

A preliminary phase of the Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union is now in effect. An important 
extension of the “free list’? (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 14, 1949) be- 
came effective December 12, which permits 
importation of about two-thirds of all com- 
modities originating in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg into the Netherlands without import 
license. Among important items on the free 
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list are metals, metal products, textiles, and 
various chemicals, as well as agricultural 
products. Metals and metal products are 
now obtainable from Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg at the same prices charged consumers 
in those countries. The foregoing develop- 
ments, and the greater devaluation of the 
guilder relative to the Belgian franc, should 
stimulate trade among the Benelux coun- 
tries. 

Imports in the first 10 months of 1949 in- 
creased to 4,291,000,000 guilders from 4,094,- 
000,000 in the like period of the preceding 
year, and exports were valued at 3,962,000,000 
guilders as compared with 2,138,000,000 
guilders in the 1948 period. Thus, the value 
of exports increased in the first 10 months 
of 1949 by almost 40 percent, and that of 
imports increased only about 5 percent. 
However, the foreign-trade deficit for the 
period was 1,329,000,000 guilders, and al- 
though substantially below the 1,956,000,000 
guilders in the same 10 months a year earlier, 
it continues to pose a serious problem. 

On a monthly basis, recent foreign-trade 
statistics have been even more favorable. 
The ratio of exports to imports in October 
1949 was 86.8 percent; in September, 77.9 per- 
cent. The October ratio was seldom equaled 
in prewar months and in only 3 months in 
the immediate prewar years was it exceeded, 
and then by asmall margin. Although ship 
deliveries in October accounted for a portion 
of the exceptionally favorable export show- 
ing and such deliveries are most irregular, 
it is significant that they were not the main 
reason for this increase, but that a wide 
variety of items showed gains. 

The industrial-production index reached 
an all-time high of 130 in September, com- 
pared with 121 and 123 in the two preceding 
months. During the first 6 months of 1949 
the monthly average was 121 (1938=100). 
However, the index is not adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation or secular trend, and in the 
latter respect it should be noted that the 
population has reached 10,000,000, whereas 
it was 8,300,000 in 1938. 

Coal production in October was slightly 
under the amount (1,000,000 tons) mined 
during the preceding month, but not 
enough to interrupt the recent upward trend. 
October was the third successive month in 
which domestic crude-petroleum production 
exceeded 370,000 barrels, compared with 
monthly average production of about 350,000 
barrels over the preceding 12 months. 

Immediately following devaluation, price 
restrictions were reimposed on a wide variety 
of goods but permission was granted later 
for price increases on articles imported from 
areas which had not devalued to the same 
extent as the Netherlands. As a result, cof- 
fee, tea, certain kinds of meats, and other 
consumption items have increased in price, 
but the advance in living costs since de- 
valuation has been moderate. Labor, man- 
agement, and Government agreed on a 5 
percent general wage increase, effective on 
January 1, 1950. 

The Finance Minister announced that sub- 
sidies at the predevaluation rates or even 
higher will be continued on certain essential 
foods, coal, and feedstuffs to maintain pre- 
devaluation prices for those products. It 
also was announced that the 15 percent in- 
crease in house rentals planned for January 1, 
would be deferred until Government policy 
has been established in respect to taxes on 
low incomes. Both measures are to cushion 
the immediate effects of devaluation. 

In summary, although the domestic eco- 
nomic situation continues to show healthy 
improvement and in the foreign field the 
trade balance has improved substantially in 
recent months, the fact that exports are di- 
rected mainly to the nondollar area and the 
chief source of imports in the dollar area con- 


tinues to constitute a major concern tor the 
Netherlands balance-of-payments position 
at the termination of ECA operations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADMISSION OF CIGARETTES IN ORDINARY 
GIFT PACKAGES 


Ordinary gift packages sent to the Neth- 
erlands may now contain up to _ 1,000 
cigarettes per recipient per month, subject 
to regular import duties and taxes, according 
to a communication received from the Postal 
Administration of the Netherlands of De- 
cember 12, 1949. Other tobacco products in 
ordinary gift packages are no longer subject 
to definite quantitative restrictions, but the 
customs inspectors may refuse admittance 
of excessive amounts. 

However, so-called U. S. A. Gift Parcels in 
the sense of the agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and the 
Netherlands of January 19, 1949, still may 
not contain cigarettes or other tobacco prod- 
ucts. (For the provisions of this agreement, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 6, 
1949.) 

|The above changes should be made in the 
memorandum entitled “Sending Gift Pack- 
ages to the Netherlands,” issued by the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. |] 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated January 3, 1950) 


There was intensification of economic re- 
strictions between Pakistan and India in De- 
cember 1949, with potentially grave conse- 
quences to both Dominions. The embargo of 
coal to Pakistan and virtual cessation of 
inter-Dominion railway-freight service were 
the highlights of conflict. Meanwhile, the 
currency impasse, the immediate cause of de- 
terioration of economic relations between the 
Dominions, showed few signs of early reso- 
lution, and yet there was reason for hope 
that early in January certain important de- 
cisions leading to a solution might be made. 
Nondevaluation of the Pakistan rupee is be- 
ing reproclaimed by high officials in current 
sessions of Parliament in Karachi as irrevo- 
cable, nonpolitical, and in the long-term 
interests of the people. 

The coal embargo was imposed by India 
for alleged Pakistan interference with the 
movement of Indian jute for Assam across 
East Bengal to Calcutta and the refusal of 
Pakistan to permit the shipment to Calcutta 
of 300,000 to 500,000 bales of jute without 
evidence of payment by Indian nations _be- 
fore devaluation in September. Pakistan of- 
ficials state that India will be damaged more 
than Pakistan by the coal embargo. Imports 
of coal to East Pakistan must move through 
the Port of Chittagong which is already han- 
dling increased traffic, especially exports of 
jute. It is feared that the capacity of the 
port is not sufficient to handle the jute crop 
before the 1950 monsoon rains. 

The cement industry of Pakistan is work- 
ing at less than half of capacity because of 
the cessation of exports to India. Pakistan’s 
cotton exports to France and other European 
countries as well as to Hong Kong are con- 
tinuing at a rate sufficient to prevent the 
accumulation of unseasonal stocks in Kara- 
chi. Pakistan is intensifying efforts to ne- 
gotiate trade agreements and otherwise to 
expand trade with France, Western Ger- 
many, Japan, and other countries. 
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Foreign trade through the port of Karachi 
for November is estimated, according to a 
press report, at 62,000,000 rupees, a decline 
of 33,000,000 rupees from the corresponding 
month cf 1948. 

Pakistan’s food situation continues its 
steady improvement. Whereas there was a 
drastic shortage of food in 1948-49 and con- 
siderable imports of wheat and rice were re- 
quired, every month in the current crop year 
brings reports of increased estimates of 
food-grain output and surpluses, coupled 
with estimates of decreased requirements 
in the food deficit areas. Viewed in perspec- 
tive, this is the result of the gradual reset- 
tlement of Pakistan farmland after the para- 
lyzing effects of population movement at 
partition. 

The wheat crop harvested in May 1949 is 
estimated to have been 4,103,000 long tons— 
22.8 percent larger than that of the preced- 
ing year, and it is calculated that after all 
requirements of deficit areas are taken into 
account Pakistan will have an exportable 
wheat surplus of approximately 426,000 tons 
for the year ending April 30, 1950. Floods 
in East Bengal in the spring of 1949 have 
adversely affected rice crops but not enough 
to nullify the over-all favorable picture. It 
is estimated that the 1949-50 rice acreage 
will be 0.21 percent below that of the pre- 
ceding year. Pakistan will need to import 
at least 300,000 tons of rice for the use of 
East Bengal, where it is difficult to substitute 
wheat for rice, because of traditional dietary 
habits. Already 155,000 tons of wheat have 
been shipped from West to East Pakistan and 
another 23,000 tons are scheduled for ship- 
ment before April 30, 1950, despite the fact 
that East Bengal would prefer to receive only 
50,000 tons of wheat and flour, obtaining the 
remainder of cereal needs from domestic rice 
production and rice imports. 

With respect to other crops the following 
increases in acreage are reported for 1949- 
50 as compared with the precedirg year: 
Bajra, 8.8 percent; maize, 3.9 percent; and 
sugarcane, 11.7 percent. 

According to the Pakistan press, the Gov- 
ernment of India issued orders on December 
22 suspending booking of all types of freight 
to and through East Pakistan with immediate 
effect. In the New Delhi press of December 
25, Indian authorities denied the imposition 
of such an embargo. Coincidental with these 
claims and counterclaims came the suspen- 
sion of coal shipments, afore-mentioned, and 
the announcement by the Indian railways 
of the opening for passenger traffic of a newly 
constructed rail line, connecting Assam with 
the rest of India, which does not pass through 
Pakistan territory. This line has already 
been used for transportation of goods, par- 
ticularly jute. 

The fatal air crash of a plane of Pak Air, 
Ltd., one of the two domestic air lines, has 
resulted in a public inquiry into the cause 
by a board of Civil Air authorities which is 
currently in session. Twenty-seven lives 
were lost when the plane crashed into a hill 
about 40 miles from Karachi on the night 
of December 12. All Pak Air craft have been 
grounded for an indefinite period. 

On December 23, Parliament convened in 
Karachi with a heavy agenda of legislation 
on the books. On December 29, it passed the 
Finance Minister’s bill to amend the income 
tax and business profits tax to make the 
administration of the basic legislation “more 
effective.” Under the amended act, penal- 
ties have been stiffened for false declarations 
and delays in making returns. On the same 
day a census bill was passed which provides 
for the Central Government to appoint a 
Census Commissioner and other officers “for 
the collection of correct data.” The decen- 
nial census of Pakistan is due in 1951. 
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Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RE-EXPORTATION OF CERTAIN MERCHANDISE 
Now PERMITTED 


As reported by the United States Embassy, 
Panama City, the Panamanian Government, 
by decree No. 182 of 1949, removed from re- 
export control all merchandise not subject 
to export-quota restrictions in the United 
States. Panamanian customs Officials indi- 
cated to the United States Embassy that 
commodities subject to United States export 
control but not actually to quotas, are not 
included in the list of products which Pan- 
ama subjects to reexport control. 

Arms, ammunition, and explosives con- 
tinue to be subject to Panama's export con- 
trol, in accordance with decree No. 354 of 
1948, which decree also regulates the impor- 
tation and sale of arms, ammunition, and 
explosives. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated January 3, 1950) 


Retail business showed increased activity 
during the latter part of December, attributed 
primarily to Christmas seasonal buying and 
the arrival of merchandise by river freight 
Recent rains have raised the level of the 
Paraguay River, and large ships are now able 
to reach Asuncion. 

There appears to have been increased de- 
mand for credit in Paraguay during Decem- 
ber, used primarily to finance construction, 
to increase merchandise stocks, and to effect 
payments for imports resulting from compen- 
sation agreements authorized before the 
elimination of such transactions by the Bank 
of Paraguay. Repayments of loans to banks 
are reported to be prompt. With respect to 
the importation of merchandise from abroad, 
the Bank of Paraguay has continued its 
policy of issuing letters of credit only in ex- 
tremely rare instances. Dollar payments are 
remitted on the basis of sight drafts against 
receipt of merchandise and presentation of 
documents with a delay of 30 to 45 days 
encountered. 

A Paraguayan economic mission, now in 
Europe, has arranged a trade agreement with 
France calling for shipment by Paraguay, of 
cotton, tobacco, hides, and essential oils hav- 
ing a total value of $630,000. France agrees 
to ship to Paraguay textiles, chemicals, phar- 
maceutical products, surgical instruments, 
electrical and radio equipment having a total 
value of $300,000. It is understood that the 
mission is negotiating with the Netherlands 
and Western German governments for similar 
trade agreements. 

A Finnish representative recently has been 
in Paraguay and has received samples of 
Paraguayan merchandise prior to possible 
negotiation of a trade agreement. During 
December, 250,000 kilograms of Paraguayan 
rice were shipped to Finland. A trade agree- 
ment also is being considered with Chile and 
300,000 kilograms of yerba mate recently were 
sent there on an experimental basis. 

Stringent measures are being taken by the 
Paraguayan authorities to prevent the illegal 
sale of essential food commodities at prices 
other than those set by the Government. A 
number of firms and individuals have been 
fined for selling at black-market prices and 
for smuggling items in relatively short supply 
to nearby countries. 





Efforts are being made by the Paraguayan 
agricultural authorities and STICA (the In- 
ter-American Technical Service for Agricul- 
tural Cooperation) representatives to prevail 
upon local farmers to increase the planting 
of legumes and cover crops in order to prevent 
continued soil erosion. Climatic and soil 
conditions in general are reported to be good, 
and adequate harvests are contemplated, 

In connection with efforts to increase and 
improve the amount of rice produced locally, 
a representative of the Bank of Paraguay left 
recently for the United States to purchase 
150,000 kilograms of Zenith rice. It is un- 
derstood that this rice is better suited to local 
conditions, inasmuch as it has been found 
resistant to most of the molds and blights 
which prevail in areas of Paraguay. 

The budget estimate for the calendar vear 
1950 allocates 2,125,116 guaranies for agri- 
cultural expenditures. Plans call for the 
purchase of mobile equipment for the care 
of livestock, expansion of the cereals sery- 
ices, and intensification of the campaign to 
eradicate, as far as possible, grasshoppers, 
ants, and the Mediterranean mosquito in 
farming areas of the country. The agricul- 
tural authorities report that the locust 
plague has been eliminated in the northern 
part of the Chaco section and that the dam- 
age therefrom has not been as great as pre- 
viously feared. 

In line with the Government's efforts to 
conserve foreign exchange, a decree was 
issued early in December forbidding the im- 
portation of passenger automobiles for a 
period of 1 year. 

An additional 181 immigrants who are pri- 
marily farmers of Russian origin and whose 
entry into Paraguay has been sponsored by 
the International Refugee Organization re- 
cently have arrived. 

There have been recent shortages of sugar 
and coffee in stores in Asuncion. The Min- 
istry of Economy has issued a statement to 
the effect that there are sufficient sugar stocks 
to meet existing needs and appeals have been 
made to the public to avoid hoarding 

Plans have been proposed to the municipal 
authorities for improving the appearance of 
the city of Asuncion. Such action would be 
on a zonal basis, the central part of the city 
to benefit first. It is understood that such a 
program would be largely for the beautifica- 
tion of the city, including parks, the addi- 
tion of trees and shrubs, and the improve- 
ment of public buildings. Such measures 
would be financed through increased prop- 
erty taxes of 1', to 3 percent, depending on 
the value of the property in the area to be 
improved 

The cost-of-living index for a worker's 
family rose in November to 633 from 606 in 
October (base, 1938=100). Statistics for 
December are not yet available, but it is ex- 
pected that the inflationary trend continued 

A revised income-tax decree law has been 
issued, the effect of which has been to in- 
crease rates in the upper- and middle-income 
brackets and to reduce them somewhat in 
the lower brackets. 

In contrast to the established rate of ex- 
change of 7.99 guaranies per dollar, as estab- 
lished by the decree of November 5, 1949, 
for noncommercial transactions, the black- 
market rate rose to a high of 21 guaranies 
per dollar in December, but at the month's 
end had declined to 18 guaranies per dollar 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DISCRIMINATORY INTERNAL ‘TAXES ON 
UNITED STATES Propucts REMOVED 


In compliance with United States- 


Peruvian Trade Agreement obligations, a 
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resolution of the Peruvian Government of 
December 23, 1949, abolishes the long-stand- 
ing discriminatory internal taxes in that 
country on United States cigarettes, liquors, 
cosmetics, and lubricants, states a dispatch 
of December 24 from the United States Em- 
passy at Lima. 

The resolution states that such products 
originating in the United States, after their 
importation into Peru, will not be subject 
to taxes or internal charges on a different 
pasis or charges higher than those imposed 
on national products of similar quality. It 
authorizes the Official Peruvian Tax Col- 
lecting Agency to readjust the duties and 
taxes imposed on such articles and to advise 
the Ministry of Finance of the resultant ad- 
justments. It is clearly stated that the reso- 
lution, effective December 23, 1949, will not 
serve as a basis for claims or objections with 
regard to importations prior to that date. 

|Article II of the United States-Peru Trade 
Agreement of 1942 provides for the guaranty 
of national treatment in connection with 
internal taxation.| 


Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS ON SALE OF GOLD AMENDED 


In circular 21 issued January 10, 1950, the 
Central Bank of the Philippines amended its 
restrictions on sales of gold by permitting 
gold-mining companies to sell 75 percent of 
their monthly production, without specific 
license, on the local market. At least 25 
percent must be sold to the Central Bank at 
the rate of 70 pesos (US$35) per ounce 0.999 
fine. Mining companies are required to file 
detailed monthly reports with the bank, 
showing gold extracted, sold, and on hand. 

Purchases and sales of gold, other than 
imported gold, may be made by and between 
Philippine residents within the country with- 
out license. 

Gold exported in any form, including jew- 
elry, is subject to license by the Central Bank, 
and transactions must be made in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of the 
importing country. Imports of gold into the 
Philippines may pe made for industrial and 
artistic uses only, and licenses will be issued 
subject to evidence that the transaction is in 
accordance with the regulations of the ex- 
porting country. Imported gold must be 
declared with the Bureau of Customs on ar- 
rival, and deposited with the Central Bank, 
to be withdrawn from time to time as needed. 
Domestic sales of imported gold may be made 
Only to actual users, at rates not exceeding 
70 pesos per ounce plus handling charges. 

Circular 21 supersedes Central Bank cir- 
cular 13, dated March 3, 1949, and Central 
Bank memorandum on the licensing of all 
dealings in gold dated December 14, 1949. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 11, 
1949, and January 16, 1950, for references to 
previous regulations of the Central Bank on 
gold transactions.) 

Copies of the complete text of circular 21 
may be obtained from the Far Eastern 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Department's Field 
Offices. 


CENTRAL BANK ESTABLISHES REGULATIONS 
FOR PAYMENT OF IMPORTS, INCLUDING 
COMMODITIES Not SUBJECTED TO IMPORT 
CONTROL 


In revised instructions issued by the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Philippines on January 9, 
1950, relative to payment for imports, prod- 
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ucts not already under import control were 
subjected to certain exchange regulations. 
For the payment of import bills drawn under 
letters of credit issued after January 7, 1950, 
in respect to such articles, authorized agents 
of the Central Bank may sell the needed for- 
eign exchange without specific approval of 
the Exchange Control Office, provided that: 
(1) The letter of credit was issued by an au- 
thorized agent to a customer resident in the 
Philippines who, in 1949, had obtained letters 
of credit from the same authorized agent, 
and (2) the aggregate amount of letters of 
credit issued during the same month did not 
exceed 6 percent of the total amount of all 
letters of credit issued by the same agent to 
the same customer in 1949 in connection with 
the importation of articles not subject to im- 
port control. 

With regard to commodities imported 
under import-control regulations, payment 
for import bills drawn in respect to goods 
which prior to December 9, 1949, were con- 
tracted for, in transit inland, afloat, or in 
docks, is permitted without specific approval 
of exchange-control authorities. Remit- 
tances also are allowed for payment of im- 
port bills drawn under letters of credit issued 
from December 9, 1949, to January 7, 1950, 
both dates inclusive, and for import bills 
drawn under letters of credit issued after 
January 7, 1950, in respect to articles under 
import control. 

In all cases, authorized agents must satisfy 
themselves that the provisions of the import- 
control law and orders and regulations issued 
thereunder, as well as the provisions of Cen- 
tral Bank circular 19 of November 17, 1949, 
have been duly complied with wherever ap- 
plicable. (The bank’s circular 19 is the se- 
lective credit-restriction order, which was 
summarized in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
December 12, 1949, page 20. Copies of the 
complete text of the circular, as well as of the 
new notification of the Central Bank regard- 
ing payments for imports, may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Field Offices of the Department.) 

The bank’s notification authorized the sale 
of foreign exchange only for the purposes of 
making settlements as indicated, and did not 
authorize the sale of exchange for forward 
delivery, nor in settlement for imports which 
are covered by exchange acquired under con- 
tract for forward exchange or other form of 
permitted settlement. Regulations regarding 
forward exchange transactions were issued 
separately by the Central Bank in notifica- 
tions Nos. 2 and 7 on December 31, 1949. 
Copies of the notifications will be supplied 
upon request. 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL EXPERTS LENT TO THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The International Monetary Fund, at the 
request of the Philippine Government, has 
agreed to lend to that Government for a 
short time the services of two experts on 
technical aspects of exchange control. The 
Fund announced on December 22, 1949, that 
the advisors selected were Mr. Joseph B. 
Friedman, a private lawyer and consultant 
to the Fund, and Mr. Willem Drees, a member 
of the Fund's research staff. According to 
news dispatches from Manila, the two men 
arrived in the Philippines on December 25. 


EXCHANGE AVAILABLE FOR MONEY 
ORDERS 


Under a general license granted by the 
Central Bank, Philippine post offices are au- 
thorized to sell money orders not exceeding 
US$50 per month to any one person, states 
a telegraphic report from the United States 
Embassy, Manila. The general license au- 


thority is also extended to all commercial 
banks and American Express Co. offices oper- 
ating in the Philippines. Money orders and 
other remittances by banks in excess of 
US$50 per person per month may be allowed 
under specific exchange licenses. 

The above-named institutions are allowed 
to pay in pesos, dollar remittances to the 
Philippines in any amount. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EXPORTERS UNDER 
EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Procedures to be followed by exporters un- 
der the exchange-control regulations were 
outlined by the Central Bank in a supple- 
mentary circular issued December 16, 1949. 
The circular, as telegraphed by the United 
States Embassy, Manila, requires that export- 
ers submit a declaration that foreign ex- 
change representing a fair market value for 
the export goods at the port of embarkation, 
has been or will be disposed of in a manner 
approved by the Central Bank. In this con- 
nection the following provisions must be 
observed: (a) Shipping documents are to be 
coursed through an authorized bank in the 
Philippines; (b) payment for the goods ex- 
ported must be received within 90 days from 
the date of shipment, unless an extension 
is granted by the Central Bank; and (c) pay- 
ment must be effected by drawing bills in 
United States dollars on a bank in the United 
States. 

The circular also provides that without a 
specific license from the Central Bank no 
goods or merchandise may be shipped abroad 
which are not covered by United States dol- 
lar drafts representing the full value of the 
goods, and unless collection of the proceeds 
of the sale of such goods is to be undertaken 
by a bank incorporated in the Philippines. 
All banks licensed to do business in the 
Philippines, as agents of the Central Bank, 
are granted a general license to handle bills 
and shipping documents arising from the 
exportation of goods, and/or the collection 
of such bills or the proceeds of the sale of 
gocds shipped abroad. The circular contains 
a warning against undervaluation of exports. 


SALES OF DRAFTS AND CABLE TRANSFERS 


With regard to the sale of drafts and cable 
transfers, the Central Bank announced on 
December 14, 1949, that only commercial 
banks duly licensed to do business in the 
Philippines, and such entities as may be 
designated to act as agents for the Central 
Bank, may make or effect such drafts and 
transfers. Drafts and transfers in amounts 
not exceeding US$50 may be sold by such 
banks or entities without specific license 
from the Central Bank provided that not 
more than one sale is made to any purchaser 
in any calendar month. The buyer is re- 
quired to indicate to the Exchange Control 
Office the purpose for which the draft or 
cable transfer is being purchased. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILLs PasseD To ExTEND IMPORT CONTROLS 


Both houses of the Philippine Congress, 
called in special session by President Quirino 
on December 30, 1949, passed bills extending 
until April 30, 1950, the import-control law, 
Republic Act 330, which expired December 
31, 1949. The bill which passed the House 
of Representatives on December 31 also 
amended the provisions for membership in 
the Import Control Board, increasing the 
number of members from three to five, with 
the Secretary of Commerce retaining his post 
as Chairman of the Board. The other four 
members, according to the House bill, would 
be appointed by the President, with consent 
of the Commission on Appointments. 
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A similar bill passed the Senate on Janu- 
ary 3, 1950, with further amendments. In- 
cluded in the Senate bill is a declaration of 
policy that import controls were resorted to 
in order to balance foreign trade, conserve 
dollars, and promote domestic industries. 
The Senate bill contains a provision, more- 
over, that the four public members of the 
Import Control Board be appointed from 
chambers of commerce and consumer or labor 
elements. The two bills went to House- 
Senate conference on January 4. 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 
INTERPRETED 


The Import Control Board on December 10, 
1949, issued circular 19 interpreting the gen- 
eral provisions of Executive order 295, which 
amended Philippine import-control regula- 
tions effective December 1. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 2, 1950, for a 
summary of the provisions of Executive or- 
der 295). 

Under the new regulations, quotas are is- 
sued for 12-month periods instead of every 
€ months as formerly. Importers may trans- 
fer quotas to another importer registered at 
the Import Control Board, provided that 
prior approval is obtained. Entry into the 
Philippines of controlled articles for personal 
use and not for resale will be licensed ex- 
quota in amounts not exceeding 50 pesos 
(US$25). This ruling affects articles 
brought in by incoming passengers (except 
used personal wearing apparel and household 
effects) and gifts. Relief goods for charita- 
ble and relief agencies recognized by the 
Board also are permitted entry upon ap- 
proval. Articles brought in as samples will 
be charged to quotas. 

Subject to decision in each case by the 
Administrative Committee, materials neces- 
sary for the operation of locally established 
factories will be allowed to enter the country 
ex-quota. Local manufacturers must apply 
for import licenses to cover these materials. 

Copies of the texts of Executive order 295 
and circular 19 may be obtained from the 
Far Eastern Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Department’s Field 
Offices. 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


Philippine Executive order 295, revising 
import quotas as of December 1, 1949, was 
amended by Executive order 297, released by 
the Import Control Board on December 24, 
1949. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
January 2, 1950, page 25 for reference to order 
295.) A summary of the provisions of EO 
297, received by telegram from the United 
States Embassy, Manila, shows that percent- 
age cuts in a number of food items, such as 
oranges and apples, chocolate, coffee, corned- 
beef hash, hams, eggs, and sardines, have 
been reduced, and milk in any form and 
wheat flour have been removed from the 
list of controlled commodities. New items 
placed under control include plastic rain- 
coats and garments, bond writing paper, gas 
or kerosene refrigerators, and muriatic acid. 

Under provisions of order 297, and sub- 
ject to determination in each case by the 
Import Control Board, no restriction will be 
placed on materials required by domestic 
manufacturers. The new order was effective 
December 1, 1949, except in regard to the 
new commodities, control of which became 
operative December 24, 1949. 

As soon as the official text is received, copies 
will be made available by the Far Eastern 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and may be obtained also from Field 
Offices of the Department. 
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Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PAYMENTS AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE 
WITH SWEDEN 


A new agreement governing payments be- 
tween Sweden and Poland was signed in 
Stockholm October 18, 1949, according to 
Kommersiella Meddelanden, No. 10, October 
1949. The agreement entered into effect im- 
mediately and is to remain in force through 
October 31, 1950. It provides that all pay- 
ments between the two countries are to take 
place in Swedish crowns through two special 
accounts in the Swedish Riksbank, one of 
which is convertible into pounds sterling. 
The convertible account will be debited with 
a certain proportion of the payments for 
shipments of coal and coke from Poland. 
That proportion, which was fixed in a sup- 
plementary protocol, will be 25 percent of 
payments covering deliveries up to 2,000,000 
tons, 15 percent for deliveries between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 tons, and 10 percent for any 
additional shipments. Agreements were con- 
cluded by the Swedish coal importers for the 
purchase of 500,000 to 750,000 tons of Polish 
coal to be delivered before January 15, 1950 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN Cov- 
ERING PERIOD OCTOBER 1, 1949—OcTOBER 
31, 1950 


A new trade protocol between Sweden and 
Poland was concluded on October 29, 1949, 
states an airgram dated October 31, from 
the United States Embassy at Stockholm. 
This agreement established new lists of 
commodities to be exchanged between the 
two countries during the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1949—October 31, 1950. Swedish de- 
liveries under the agreement have been pro- 
jected at 100,000,000 crowns (1 Swedish 
crown = $0.19) plus 100,000,000 crowns’ worth 
of capital goods to be shipped under long- 
term delivery contracts concluded on the 
basis of the March 18, 1947, Swedish-Polish 
agreement. Imports from Poland have been 
planned at approximately 265,000,000 crowns, 
including 3,000,000 tons of coal worth about 
185,000,000 crowns. The resulting Polish ex- 
port surplus is to be applied to the repay- 
ment of certain Swedish state credits and to 
freight and other invisible items. The new 
agreement represents a slight extension of 
Swedish-Polish trade in both directions. 

Among the products to be exported by 
Sweden are cattle, fish, iron ore, zinc con- 
centrate, iron and steel products, machine- 
shop products, viscose pulp, and office ma- 
chinery. The principal items to be shipped 
from Poland are coal and coke, sugar, corn, 
commercial iron, zinc, chemicals, and tex- 
tiles. 


Portu val 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated December 22, 1949) 


The mild optimism in Portuguese busi- 
ness circles which was reported in Novem- 
ber was somewhat dampened by consumer 
resistance to current price levels, as evi- 
denced by subnormal enthusiasm mani- 
fested by Christmas shoppers. In luxury 
lines, notably silverware, furs, and also in 
piece goods, some retailers were yielding 
to demands of discounts. The comparative 
inactivity in wholesale transactions was be- 
lieved to be mainly seasonal, inasmuch as 
merchants habitually postpone purchases at 





this time in order to show good cash posi- 
tion in their year-end balance sheet. Export 
sales of cork, naval stores, wine, and colo- 
nial oilseeds have revived somewhat under 
the stimulus of negotiated trade agreements. 

The abundant general rains of early De- 
cember were beneficial, both to the sprout- 
ing cereals and to the storage of water for 
later irrigation. Official estimates of olive. 
oil production have been raised to q new 
level of 90,000 metric tons, which represents 
three times the short crop of 1948, and which 
will give a surplus of at least 10,000 tons for 
export. The new estimate of 325,000 metric 
tons for the 1949 harvest of wheat indicates 
a probable need of importing 300,000 tons 
during the current crop year. 

The splendid condition of pasturage has 
prompted farmers to retain their livestock 
for fattening. To assure maintenance of 
the meat supply for city markets, the Goy- 
ernment has sponsored several shipments 
of cattle from Angola and of frozen beef 
from Brazil. It also has authorized an order 
for 400 metric tons of butter from Sweden. 
The scarcity reported a month or two ago in 
the market supply of meat, sugar, codfish, 
rice, and olive oil had been alleviated to 
some extent at time of this report, but there 
was little prospect of return to normal price 
levels until after the holiday season. 

Official trade statistics for the first 10 
months of 1949 show imports valued at 7,- 
426,000,000 escudos, and exports, at 3,219,- 
000,000 escudos, giving an adverse trade bal- 
ance of 4,207,000,000 escudos, which is roughly 
equivalent to $147,000,000. Trade returns for 
the corresponding months of 1948 were 7,933.,- 
000,000 escudos worth of imports and 
3,523,000,000 escudos of exports. 

By decision of the Deputy Foreign Trade 
Commission, the granting of licenses for 
commodity imports from the United States 
on private account will be reduced, if pos- 
sible, by as much as 50 percent from the 
former level. This previous volume of dollar 
imports has been responsible for a large 
portion of the drain which recently has aver- 
aged about $5,000,000 a month on Portugal's 
fast-dwindling availabilities of gold and dol- 
lars. Actually, this will result in continu- 
ance of American deliveries at roughly their 
present rate, inasmuch as arrivals in coming 
months, will comprise (1) American goods 
purchased for private account at cost of 
$2,500,000 per month and (2) shipments in 
fairly equivalent amount financed by ECA 
direct aid which just now is becoming 
available. 

The agreement negotiated recently with 
the United Kingdom, covering trade ex- 
changes in 1950, is reported to provide for a 
substantial increase in target value of 
United Kingdom goods to be taken by Portu- 
gal and its African colonies, whereas the 
target value for takings by the United King- 
dom from the Portuguese monetary area is 
little changed from the level in the previous 
agreement. Compensation for this imbal- 
ance in trade exchanges would be obtained 
by Portugal through favorable balance in its 
invisibles and in colonial dealings with “other 
sterling areas.” 

A Portuguese delegation planned to go to 
Rome on January 16 to negotiate trade and 
payments agreements to replace an agree- 
ment of 1948 which was canceled after some 
months of unsatisfactory operation. In 
this new agreement, which will take into 
account Portugal's $2,000,000 of ECA draw- 
ing rights on Italy, prominent export items of 
Portugal will include salted fish and cork, and 
Italy is expected to promote exportation of 
machinery and motor vehicles. In Libson, 
discussions with Greek officials on an agree- 
ment featuring exchange of Portuguese 
salted fish for Greek tobacco were well ad- 
vanced. Conversations with Finland were 
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scheduled for January 5 in Lisbon, looking 
to an agreement between central banks for 
facilitation of trade. 

The Corporative Chamber has transmitted 
to the National Assembly its report on the 
“Law of Means” which is the Government’s 
pill authorizing the budget and the taxation 
program for 1950. Like previous bills of this 
annual series, complete estimates of revenues 
and expenditures are not included. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Corporative 
Chamber, this measure calls for no increase 
in taxation, and for a general equilibrium 
to be attained by substantial decreases in 
extraordinary expenditures and the balancing 
of the ordinary budget by restriction of or- 
dinary outlays. The report states that there 
appears to be lacking the previous bases on 
which to maintain the current rhythm of 
State investments. Surpluses in ordinary 
operations will become smaller; market con- 
ditions are unfavorable for the flotation of 
loans, and there can no longer be reliance 
on the accumulated reserves of the Treasury. 
The situation presents two problems: On the 
one side, the State does not wish to abandon 
its policy of a balanced budget which it has 
maintained over the past 20 years, and, on 
the other hand, the economy demands that 
investments be made with vigor—for the 
hydroelectric program of the homeland, for 
colonial development, and for the intensi- 
fication and diversification of production and 
local supply. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Portugal rose from 12,131,000,000 
escudos on November 2, to 12,224,000,000 on 
November 16. Note circlulation declined 
slightly, from 8,176,000,000 to 8,060,000,000 
escudos. The counterpart fund remains at 
106,000,000 escudos. 


a 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALL ImporT DUTIES INCREASED BY 
20 PERCENT 


The Spanish Government has increased all 
import duties by 20 percent, by an order 
of December 30, 1949, published January 4, 
1950, and effective from January 1, 1950, 
states a report of January 6 from the United 
States Embassy, Madrid. 

This increase of 20 percent is to be ap- 
plied to all customs duties after the addi- 
tion to the basic duty of the 20-percent sur- 
tax established on most items on January 
1, 1947, and the 5-percent blanket surtax of 
December 31, 1948. 

The increase is not to apply to goods 
en route to Spain prior to December 23, 1949, 
or in customs warehouses -prior to January 
1, 1950, provided that entry is applied for 
not later than 5 days after publication of 
the order 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 15, 1947, and February 21, 1949, respec- 
tively, for announcement of the surtaxes of 
1947 and 1948. | 


* 
Sweden 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated December 22, 1949) 


ANGLO-SCANDINAVIAN DISCUSSIONS 


On December 5, 1949, the British Govern- 
ment delivered a note to the Governments 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, proposing 
that discussions take place concerning the 
possibilities for enlarged economic, and espe- 
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cially financial, cooperation among the four 
countries, including on the United Kingdom 
side the entire sterling area. Discussions 
were held in Stockholm during Decem- 
ber 15-17. The delegations consisted of 
ranking technical experts from each of the 
four Governments and the central banks. 
The communiqué which was released after 
the meetings pointed out that the original 
British proposal aimed at removal of re- 
strictions on payments within the group. 
The communiqué stated that, under present 
circumstances, ‘‘the complete removal of all 
restrictions on payments between the four 
countries would not serve the purpose in 
view.” It stated that “fuller liberalization 
in payments and trade’ was possible and 
stressed the desirability of “limited imme- 
diate action.” The communiqué stated 
that there would be consultation between 
the Governments on financial and economic 
policies and that the four countries would 
study the effects of a mutual removal of re- 
strictions on payments. After a period of 
study, the delegations will meet again early 
in. 1950. The delegations of the various 
countries stressed that any regional plan 
would be aimed at further liberalizing Eu- 
ropean trade and payments rather than at 
establishing an exclusive regional group. 


BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


During the month ended December 15, 
1949, Sweden concluded addenda for supple- 
mentary commodity deliveries, under cur- 
rently valid trade agreements, with Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Western Germany. 
Agreements enlarging lists of commodity 
quotas were concluded with Italy, Norway, 
France, and the United Kingdom. In drawing 
up the new commodity lists, considerable at- 
tention was given to reciprocal free listing 
of imports. Trade negotiations with the 
U. S. S. R. have not yet resulted in any 
commodity lists, and discussions continue. 
Negotiations with Yugoslavia recently have 
been completed, and agreement reportedly 
has been reached for the purchase of 20,000 
metric tons of Yugoslavian corn at world 
market prices. 


GOLD AND FOREIGN-EXCHANGE HOLDINGS 


The Riksbank’s net holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange increased by about 101,- 
900,000 crowns to 1,257,300,000 crowns during 
the month ended December 15. A part of 
the improvement in the Riksbank’s foreign 
position, however, represented merely a shift 
of foreign liabilities from the Riksbank to 
Swedish commercial banks. This shift has 
been estimated in the press to account for 
approximately 20,000,000 crowns. 


BOND MARKET 


During the month ended December 15, 
there were several new bond flotations which 
totaled altogether 100,000,000 crowns, a figure 
considerably higher than for any compar- 
able recent period. The market easily ab- 
sorbed these issues, and long-term rates re- 
mained firm at about 3 percent for high- 
grade industrial and public issues. 


AGRICULTURE 


The production of grain in 1949 exceeded 
the excellent 1948 crop, according to the 
latest information, whereas the output of 
most other crops was lower than in 1948. 
Production estimates for 1949, in 1,000 metric 
tons, are as follows (1948 figures in paren- 
theses) : Grain, 2,697 (2,582); pulses, 37 (41); 
potatoes, 1,657 (2,277); sugar beets, 1,671 
(1,808); fodder roots, 1,846 (2,088); and hay, 
4,609 (4,584). Production of livestock, dairy 
products, and eggs during the consumption 
year 1948-49 was higher than in the pre- 
ceding year, and that of meat was about the 
same. The figures are as follows, in 1,000 


tons (1947-48 in parentheses): Milk (total 
production), 4,573 (4,361); butter, 101 (94); 
cheese, 60 (49); dried and condensed milk, 
17 (12); meat, 271 (275); and eggs, 84 (72). 

Stocks of bread grain at the end of the 
1948-49 consumption year amounted to 293,- 
000 tons—the highest amount on record 
since 1944. Stock supplies of cheese—25,000 
tons—and of butter—about 15,000 tons—are 
considerably above normal. Some progress 
has been made in exporting the surplus of 
butter and cheese. 

Adequate quantities of rice have been ob- 
tained from Thailand and Italy, and this 
commodity is now in free supply after having 
been practically absent from the market 
since 1944. 

Imports of coffee probably are to be re- 
duced because of the world market supply 
and price situation for this commodity. It 
is intimated that the coffee ration may be 
cut down to about 30 percent of normal 
consumption. 

As a result of OEEC discussions, the Gov- 
ernment is considering a proposal from the 
State Foodstuffs Commission to place 50 
percent of the imports of foodstuffs and 
agricultural requirements on the free list 
(i. e., a list of goods which may be imported 
from ECA countries without quantitative 
limitation). A simplified import-license 
procedure already has been applied, and un- 
restricted imports of fish, citrus fruit, tea, 
spices, raw phosphate, potash, and nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers are permitted from the sterling 
and franc areas and from nine other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Riksdag has decided to increase food 
subsidies as a part of a new subsidy program 
to counteract the effect of devaluation. The 
price of oat grits already has been reduced 
about 1 cent per pound, and the subsidiza- 
tion of cheese, bread, flour, pork, and sugar 
is under consideration. About 60,000,000 
crowns are expected to be used for food sub- 
sidies alone. 

The wage-freeze recommendation for fur- 
ther prolonging the 1948 wage contracts, 
which was passed by the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions (LO) early in November 
1949, was accepted by all affiliated unions 
in mid-December. In their replies, most of 
the unions emphasized the necessity of ex- 
tending the planned income stabilization to 
comprise all remaining groups of the popu- 
lation, and demanded an escalator clause, 
under which wage increases could be ob- 
tained if the cost-of-living index should 
pass a given point. 

A similar wage-freeze recommendation 
passed by the Central Organization of Sal- 
aried Employees (TCO) was accepted by all 
affiliated unions on December 19, 1949. This 
recommendation also is subject to the nego- 
tiation of an escalator clause in the LO 
pattern. 


Tanganyika 
Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1950 INCREASED 
SUBSTANTIALLY 


The ordinary budget of the Territory of 
Tanganyika for the year 1950, which was ap- 
proved in a budget session of the Legislative 
Council on December 1, 1949, reflects a sub- 
stantial increase over that of the preceding 
year, states a recent dispatch from the United 
States Consulate, Dar-es-Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, British East Africa. The approved 
budget for 1950 places total expenditures at 
£8,486,000 and revenues at £8,492,095 com- 
pared with revised estimates for 1949 of 
£6,904,990 for expenditures and £7,355,000 for 
revenues. The 1950 budget anticipates a 
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surplus of only £6,095 as against an estimated 
surplus of £450,010 for 1949. 

Increased appropriations for nearly all 
public services and particularly for public 
works and medical services are responsible for 
the higher 1950 budget estimates. The new 
budget includes, in addition, an appropria- 
tion of £1,010,000 as a contribution to the 
development budget from which the Terri- 
tory’s development program is financed. 
Ordinary expenditures are to be met from 
existing tax sources but in order to meet 
appropriations made to the development pro- 
gram, a tax on sisal exports has been pro- 
posed, which is expected to yield £750,000 
during the year. 


DEVELOPMENT BUDGET FOR 1950 INCREASED 


The budget of the Territory’s development 
program for 1950 also reflects an increase 
over the preceding year, with total outlays 
amounting to £4,165,413, which are to be 
met partly from appropriations from the 
ordinary budget, as above, and partly from 
grants from the United Kingdom Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund, and partly 
from loans. Expanded programs for public 
buildings, public works, roads, and town- 
ship development, including the improve- 
ment of Dar-es-Salaam’s water-supply sys- 
tem, are mainly responsible for the larger 
1950 budget, although increased construc- 
tion costs also account for a portion of the 
larger appropriations. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 


(Date December 8, 1949) 


Fiscal policy and foreign-exchange de- 
velopments in Thailand were of considerable 
interést during November 1949. Responding 
to a steadily increasing demand for United 
States dollars in Hong Kong, the Thai baht 
gradually weakened during the month in 
the free market in terms of the United States 
dollar; on November 3, the free-market buy- 
ing rate for the United States dollar was 
21.78 bahts, and the selling rate was 21.98 
bahts; on December 1, corresponding free- 
market rates were 22.10 bahts and 22.30 bahts, 
respectively. As a result of this situation, 
importers turned more frequently to sup- 
pliers in the sterling area or in Japan, and 
importers of United States goods found it 
dificult to secure dollar letters of credit. 
The future of dollar imports was further 
affected by a resolution of the Thai Cabinet 
to retrench on official purchases using for- 
eign exchange, particularly on those pur- 
chases requiring United States dollars. 

In November, the first draft of the 1950 
budget was disclosed. Total expected reve- 
nue for the next year was placed at 
1 949,000,000 bahts ($155,920,000). Ordinary 
expenditures were estimated at 916,800,000 
bahts ($73,344,000). Extraordinary non- 
capital expenditures were estimated at 1,032,- 
000,000 ($82,560,000), and extraordinary 
capital expenditures were expected to total 
521,721,000 bahts ($41,731,680). 

Fiscal planners were encouraged by the 
arrival of a special field mission from the 
International Monetary Fund requested by 
the Thai Government to study Thai mone- 
tary problems and advise the Government 
on the matter of fixing a realistic baht value. 
The Government introduced in Parliament 
bills providing for the creation of a perma- 
nent National Economic Council and es- 
tablishment of Government control over the 
quality of Thai exports. A third bill pro- 
posed the creation of a Government Labora- 
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tory to further research in development of 
Thai cottage industries and related products. 
The outlook for both domestic and inter- 
national trade received some encouragement 
from the opening of the Bangkok Branch of 
the Bank of America on November 30. 

In the transportation field, bids were closed 
November 7 on the Government's invitation 
for tenders on rolling stock. American man- 
ufacturers readily admitted that competitors 
in Western Germany and Japan had a defi- 
nite price advantage. On November 23, 
Thailand signed civil air pacts with Denmark 
and Sweden; a similar pact with Norway 
was signed November 28. Although a Thai 
“goodwill mission’’ spent approximately a 
week in Indonesia inspecting, civil-aviation 
facilities, Thai officials have denied rumors 
that air negotiations were’ discussed. 
Another highway link between Bangkok and 
Dhonburi was forged with the reopening of 
the war-damaged Memorial Bridge on 
November 15. 

Negotiations continued regarding the pro- 
posed barter trade agreements between Thai- 
land and Japan and Thailand and Western 
Germany. 

There was speculation in commercial circles 
regarding Thailand's rice export program 
During November, 59,220 metric tons of rice 
were exported, bringing the 1949 cumulative 
export total to 1,038,719 tons; the 1949 export 
target is 1,170,000 tons. The press in Bang- 
kok reported damage estimated at several 
million baht as a result of high waters in 
the Chao Phraya River. The Thai Govern- 
ment announced that it planned no increase 
in rice export prices during the first quarter 
of 1950, but was considering a 15 to 25 percent 
increase effective next April. 

Trade speculation also was occasioned by 
the arrival of a new commercial councilor, 
assigned to the U. S. S. R. Legation. Pub- 
lished statistics reveal no direct trade 
between Thailand and the U.S. S. R. 

Data covering tin and rubber shipments to 
the United States during November are not 
yet available; however, tin purchases by the 
United States were hampered by world 
price adjustments and by a local shortage of 
ore bags. A trend toward increasing ship- 
ments of rubber to Europe and Malaya 
seemed apparent. 

Secondary exports to the United States 
totaled $828,708 in November, including 
$133,672 in reexports, as compared with 
$1,305,791 and $570,419, respectively, in Oc- 
tober. A break-down of secondary export 
data appears in the accompanying table. 


THAILAND: VALUE OF SECONDARY Exports 
rO THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, NOVEM 
BER, AND JANUARY—-NOVEMBER 1949 


[Thousands of dollars 


1444 
Commodity Jann 
Octo- No iy 
ber vember No- 

vember 

Precious and semiprecious 
stones 301 1449 2 iW) 
Pepper 272 1,018 
Kapok 3Y is 204 
Shellac 126 s 7H) 
Seedlac 323 136 3.019 
Gum damar 15 s My 
Tin residue 42 5D 
Wolfram ore 55 Ih 762 
Teak 1 2th 170 
Tapioca 15 lu 44 
Hides and skins 115 100 1, 203 
Miscellaneous 12 14 321 
Total 1, 306 S24 10, 197 
Sovrce: U. 8S. Foreign Service— Monthly Economic 

Airgrams. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT Wit 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Turkey and Yugoslavia signed a trade and 
payments agreement in AnKara on January 5, 
1950, states a telegram from the United States 
Embassy at Ankara, dated January 6. 


LIMITATION ON OILCAKE Exports 


The total monthly exports of oilcake from 
Turkey are limited to 2,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a circular issued by the Turkish 
Ministry of Commerce and reported by the 
United States Embassy at Ankara under date 
of December 22, 1949. Under the terms of 
the circular, no firm may be licensed to 
export more than 200 tons per month. 

The limitation on oilcake exports is con. 
sidered to be an emergency measure imposed 
in order to help maintain adequate supplies 
of animal fodder in Turkey for the 1949-59 
winter in view of the sharp depletion of 
stocks of feedstuffs, resulting from the severe 
winter of the preceding year. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH PorRTUGAL 


Late in November 1949 representatives of 
the United Kingdom and Portugal concluded 
a trade and payments agreement for the year 
1950. A detailed list of estimated United 
Kingdom exports to the Portuguese mone- 
tary area Was agreed upon. It is expected 
that planned sterling-area exports to the 
Portuguese monetary area will exceed those 
of the preceding year by £5,500,000. The 
Portuguese Government agreed to relax some 
of the restrictions imposed on imports from 
the United Kingdom in 1949. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Por- 
tugal will furnish the United Kingdom with 
essential requirements of cork, rosin, turpen- 
tine, timber, sardines, fruits and other food- 
stuffs, and miscellaneous metals. A detailed 
list of the various commodities which are 
included in the British programmed exports 
to the Portuguese monetary area is avail- 
able in the British Commonwealth Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Commodity Controls 


MILK RATIONING TERMINATED 


The Ministry of Food has announced, ef- 
fective January 15, the unrestricted sales of 
milk until further notice. Domestic con- 
sumers and caterers may buy as much as 
they like from the supplier with whom they 
are registered. Retailers must still supply 
all priority entitlements first 

Milk rationing began on October 1, 1941, 
and since then has fluctuated considerably. 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated January 4, 1950) 


Profit-sharing and bonus payments by the 
petroleum industry in Venezuela estimated 
at 80,000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar=approxi- 
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mately $0.30 United States currency); the 
distribution by the Government of a Christ- 
mas gratuity to Federal and autonomous in- 
stitute employees and workers of approxi- 
mately 29,000,000 bolivares; and bonus 
payments by other industry and commerce 
were responsible for a sharp increase in pub- 
lic spending during the last 2 weeks of 1949. 
Christmas retail-sales volume in consumer 
soft goods was as good as or better than a 
year ago, with merchandise from the United 
States encountering stronger competition 
from European supply sources. Sales of toys 
were exceptionally good, and a wide variety 
of cheaper-grade toys was supplied by Japan 
and Germany. Dolls from Italy and Spain, 
and European leather goods, china, and crys- 
tal ware, were in greater evidence than at 
any time since the end of the war. However, 
retail sales of cotton and rayon textiles re- 
portedly failed to reach the volume attained 
in December 1948, and automotive sales were 
considerably less than anticipated. 

Crude-petroleum production averaged 
1,441,528 barrels per day during the week 
ended December 19, about 34,481 barrels per 
day less than the all-time high in the week 
ended November 21. Indications are that the 
cement- and beer-manufacturing industries 
attained record production in 1949. Con- 
struction of a new assembly plant for pass- 
enger cars and trucks of a well-known United 
States manufacturer is progressing, and pres- 
ent plans call for completion of all buildings 
by the end of 1950. 

The Government decreed an additional 75,- 
000,000 bolivares to the budget of the Min- 
istry of Public Works for acceleration of its 
road construction and conservation program 
The Avenida Bolivar in Caracas was opened 
to traffic on December 31. An estimated 61,- 
131 metric tons of merchandise entered the 
port of La Guaira in December, compared 
with 46,557 metric tons in November. The 
first two vessels constructed by a Canadian 
shipyard for the VeneZuelan Navigation Co 
were received on December 28 and will be 
placed in coastwise service. The Caribbean 
Shipping Conference eliminated the 10 per- 
cent surcharge on shipments to La Guaira, 
effective December 6 

Venezuela's existing commercial agree- 
ments with Czechoslovakia and Brazil were 
extended to March 22, 1950. Prepared animal 
feeds and oilseed cake were removed from 
duty-free treatment and were subjected to 
protective duties of 0.15 bolivar per kilogram 
for both groups. The Government again 
extended the resolution of November 10, 1948, 
governing the importation of piece goods 
A quota of 400,000 kilograms was provided 
for the 3-month period January 1—March 31, 
1950, compared with an allotment of 500,000 
kilograms for the period October 20—Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. The Government modified its 
resolution of October 11, 1949, to permit the 
entry from any source of the tanned cattle- 
hide quota of 100,000 kilograms established 
for the 12-month period beginning October 
11, 1949. 

Poultry raisers complained about the 
newly established duty of $45 per ton on 
imported concentrated feeds, and also on the 
duty-free entry of live birds. An active cam- 
paign also was conducted by the only domes- 
tic milk-processing plant to induce the Gov- 
ernment to abandon its policy established 
in November 1946 exonerating customs duties 
on imported powdered milk, but the Govern- 
ment took no action in either case. The 
Minister of Public Works stated that the 
Government had decided not to continue the 
project for an international civil airport at 
La Carlota, on the outskirts of Caracas, and 
that use of La Carlota would be limited to 
Government and military planes. The Min- 
istry of Communications authorized the first 
Venezuelan flag scheduled passenger service 
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to Europe. Flights to Spain, France, and 
Italy on a twice-weekly basis were to be 
inaugurated January 10, 1950, by the inter- 
national division of CAVE. 

The cotton boll weevil made its appearance 
in destructive numbers in the cotton-growing 
region around Lake Valencia. The pest has 
further reduced cotton prospects for this 
year, and unless an active exterminating 
campaign is initiated within the next 6 
weeks, prospects for 1950 plantings will be 
discouraging. 

November sales of dollar foreign exchange 
by the Central Bank of $46,415,000 exceeded 
purchases by $15,478,155; however, dollar pur- 
chases during the first 11 months of the 
calendar year 1949 exceeded sales by $55,- 
224,473. Total gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the bank on November 30 
amounted to $385,354,227, which was $25,- 
533,723 less than the all-time high of Octo- 
ber 31. The bank increased its time deposits 
abroad by $10,000,000. Government expend- 
itures of 160,880,235 bolivares in November 
exceeded revenues by 60,585,694 bolivares, 
reducing liquid reserves of the Treasury to 
413,612,690 bolivares as of November 30. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESOLUTION ESTABLISHES PROTECTIVE TIRE 
QuUOTA—CORRECTION 


The third sentence of the announcement 
bearing the above title appearing in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 14, 1949, 
should read as follows: “The quota would 
cover items 322 B, C, D, E, F, and G of the 
Customs Law (all tires except those for 
tractors and airplanes) and would be effective 
30 days from the date of the resolution 
(probably October 22) provided shipments 
are accompanied by invoices certified prior 
to October 22.” 


RESTRICTION ON IMPORTATION OF TANNED 
CATTLE HIDES MopIFIED 


By Resolution No. 687 of December 23, 1949, 
published in Gaceta Oficial on the same date, 
the Venezuelan Government modified its 
Resolution of October 11, 1949 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 21, 1949, for 
original announcement), which established 
quantitative controls on imports of tanned 
cattle hides, to permit the importation of the 
commodity without discrimination with re- 
spect to the country of origin. This action is 
stated in the resolution to have been taken 
inasmuch as imports of tanned cattle hides in 
recent years have varied considerably with 
respect to sources of supply. Under pro- 
visions of the resolution of October 11, the 
quota of 100,000 kilograms established for 
tanned-cattle-hide imports for the 12-month 
period beginning October 11, 1949, was to be 
distributed among supplier countries in pro- 
portion to their contribution to Venezuela's 
import trade in cattle hides in the year 1946. 


NOTE UNDER ACCOUNTING MACHINE CARD- 
BoarpD TARIFF ITEM MODIFIED 


Resolution No. 692 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Minstry of Finance, dated 
December 26, 1949, printed in the Gaceta 
Oficial of the same date, and effective Jan- 
uary 2, 1950, amended the note inserted un- 
der item No. 248-H of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Tariff applicable to cardboard in bob- 
bins for manufacture of cards used for ac- 
counting and statistical machines, as follows: 

Note: The cardboard referred to in Item 
248-H shall not contain more than 5 percent 
of ashes, nor be thicker than 0.21 millimeter; 
in width not less than 82.47 millimeters nor 
more than 82.73 millimeters. Prior permit of 
the Ministry of Finance shall be necessary in 
the case of each importation. 


The note has been amended only in respect 
to the maximum allowable thickness which 
is hereby changed from 0.18 to 0.21 millimeter 
to allow for changes in the thickness occa- 
sioned by climatic conditions in Venezuela. 


REDUCED DUTIES ON CERTAIN MEATS AND 
MEAT PRODUCTS EXTENDED 


Resolution No. 688 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
December 26, 1949, and published in Gaceta 
Oficial on the same date, provides for an 
extension from December 31, 1949, to March 
31, 1950, of the nominal rates of duty ap- 
plicable to certain meats and meat extracts 
contained under item No. 36 of the customs 
tariff classification, as follows: 

Duty in 
bolivares 
per gross 
Tariff No. Description kilogram 
36 Preserves and preparations: 
(A) Hams (in any type of con- 


tainer or wrapper) --.-. 0.001 
(B) Sausages (in any type of 

container or wrapper). .001 
(OC) Unepenie®. ccc isccnan 1.20 


(E) Meats in containers or tins 
(other than those in- 
cluded in letters A and 
B): 

Organs of animals. 
Meat paste and of 
animal organs: 

1.In tins or 
containers 
of net 
content 
less than 
300 grams_ 1. 20 
2.In tins or 
containers 
of net 
content of 
300 and 
more 
grams___. .001 

(F) Meat extracts and con- 

COTO iain ices . 001 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, for previous announcement of 
extensions of reduced duties and of Novem- 
ber 23, 1946, and July 26, 1947, for provisions 
of the original resolution and modifications. | 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF LIVE CATTLE 
EXTENDED 


Resolution No. 690 of tne Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
December 26, 1949, and published in Gaceta 
Oficial on the same date, provided fcr an 
extension to June 30, 1950, of the free entry 
of live cattle, which became effective origi- 
nally on September 1, 1948, as a result of a 
resolution which provided for the temporary 
elimination of the high duty on live cattle 
under No. 176-F of the customs tariff. The 
duty-free entry of cattle on the hoof has 
been periodically extended since Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. However, a prior permit for 
each importation must be obtained from the 
National Supply Commission in Caracas. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 2, 1948, for original announcement and 
January 24, 1949, for announcement of 
extension. | 


Export TAX ON COFFEE Not BEING 
COLLECTED 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Caracas, the chief of the 
Coffee Section of the Venezuelan Ministry 
of Agriculture reports that the export tax 
on coffee, due to go into effect on Novem- 
ber 1 (reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION OF SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE AND SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


Production of superphosphate in Australia 
in September 1949 totaled 125,500 long tons, 
compared with 128,600 tons in August and 
the peak of 135,100 in May. Output of sul- 
fate of ammonia was relatively small in July 
and August, compared with earlier months in 
1949, but recovered to 3,340 tons in Septem- 
ber. The monthly average in 1948-49 was 
4,420 tons. 


BELGIAN PLANT TRANSFORMS POTASSIUM 
CHLORIDE INTO POTASSIUM SULFATE 


Several plants in Belgium are equipped to 
transform potassium chloride into potas- 
sium sulfate. However, the only one in 
steady operation is L’Usine des Produits Chi- 
miques du Limbourgh at Tessenderloo. 
Total Belgian capacity for this process is 
known to be at least 100,000 metric tons 
annually. Exports reach this figure, and, in 
addition, sizable but unknown quantities of 
potassium sulfate are used domestically. 


CHINA PLANS CAMPAIGN AGAINST INSECTS 


The 1950 agricultural policy in China in- 
cludes plans for a campaign against insect 
pests. It is proposed to use arsenic from 
Hunan on a large scale and to establish a 
plant for processing it at Chuchow. Produc- 
tion of copper sulfate is to be increased, and 
the manufacture of sodium fluosilicate in 
Shangtung is under consideration. It is also 
planned to import 2,000 tons of DDT and 
666. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of calcium carbide in France 
dropped to 17,500 metric tons in October 1949 
from 19,173 tons in September, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Monthly average output in the 
third quarter of 1949 was 21,713 tons. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY WILL RECEIVE FUNDS 


The chemical industry is to receive 3,825,- 
000 Deutsch marks of the 95,000,000 recently 
released from ECA counterpart funds for in- 
vestment in Berlin. 


INDIA PURCHASES SUPPLIES From U. K. 


In the first 10 months of 1949, India bought 
from the United Kingdom chemicals, drugs, 
and dyes valued at £9,692,000, compared with 
£7,059,000 in the corresponding period of 
1948. 


ITALY Has SHORTAGE OF CALCIUM 
CYANAMIDE 


Sixty percent of the calcium cyanamide 
used in Italy is sold in the fall, 15 percent 
between January and March, and 25 percent 
in the April-June period. With low inven- 
tories at the end of June 1949 and only 
limited production between July 1949 and 
March 1950 because of the power shortage, 
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it is expected that special measures will be 
necessary to meet demand, particularly that 
of the rice growers in April 


INDONESIAN IMPORTS 


In the third quarter of 1949, Indonesia 
imported chemicals valued at 22,130,000 
guilders, compared with 14,071,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1948, according to 
the Central Bureau of Statistics. (3.80 
guilders= US$1.) 


PRODUCTION INDEX, ITALY 


The production index for the Italian chem- 
ical industry in October 1949 was 88.2, com- 
pared with 89.8 in September (1938=100; 
Montecatini indices). 

The index for heavy chemicals in October 
was 98.8; for fertilizers and pesticides, 91.7; 
and for miscellaneous chemicals, 75.6 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
JAPAN 


Japan’s production of certain industrial 
chemicals in November 1949 was as follows, 
in metric tons, October figures in paren- 
theses: Soda ash, 11,247 (11,057): sulfuric 
acid, 237,053 (237,465); and calcium carbide, 
35,594 (40,030). 


JAPANESE FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


Fertilizer was an urgent problem in Japan 
following the occupation. Domestic produc- 
tion of this material was given high priority, 
and large amounts were imported. Supplies 
have increased each year, and consumption 
is now approaching prewar levels. 


PHOSPHATIC-FERTILIZER PRODUCTION. THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Production of phosphatic fertilizers in the 
Netherlands in 1948-49 reached a peak of 
162,925 metric tons (P,O,). Output in 
1949-50 is expected to be about the same, 
although there is plant capacity for 181,000 
tons annually. 

Imports of phosphatic fertilizers decreased 
in 1948-49, but exports increased substan- 
tially. Statistics on the destination of ex- 
ports are not available, but it is known that 
considerable quantities of phosphatic ma- 
terials are shipped to Ireland 


PRINTING-INK INDUSTRY, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


In the first few years following liberation 
the printing-ink industry of the Netherlands 
could not operate at capacity because of 
shortages of raw materials. However, 
although statistics are not available, it is 
believed that output now exceeds prewar 
levels. Imports have been reduced _  sub- 
stantially, but exports and domestic con- 
sumption have increased. 


NET INCOME OF NORWEGIAN PRODUCER 


Norsk Hydro, Norway’s largest industrial 
concern and a leading world producer of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, had a net income 
of 11,700,000 crowns in the fiscal year 1948-49, 





according to its annual report 
a par with the preceding year, despite a sub- 
stantial increase in gross income. (1 Nor- 
wegian crown =US$0.1402; US$0.2016, pre- 
devaluation.) 


This is on 


PARAGUAYAN PLASTICS IMPORTS 


There are no makers of plastics products 
in Paraguay and no facilities for producing 
materials for their manufacture. The im- 
portation of plastics items is small; the 
principal sources are the United States, 
Argentina, United Kingdom, Brazil, and 
Canada. 


CAUSTIC-SODA PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production cf caustic soda in Spain is 
about 125,000 metric tons annually. Ap- 
proximately 30 percent is used by the chem- 
ical, textile, and rayon industries 


PHOSPHATE-ROcCK EXPORTS, TUNISIA 


Exports of phosphate rock from Tunisia in 
the first half of 1949 totaled 957,195 metric 
tons, compared with 1,909,325 tons in the 
year 1948. The activity of the mines con- 
tinued at a level comparable with that of 
prewar years 


Coal and Coke 


JAPANESES METHODS FOR FUEL UTILIZATION 
IN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE 


The lack of high-grade coking coal suitable 
for the manufacture of iron and steel has 
long plagued the Japanese industry Japa- 
nese coal yields a structurally inferior coke 
and to produce suitable coke for blast fur- 
nace use it is necessary to mix it with im- 
ported coal. In consequence, Japanese tech- 
nicians have spent a great deal of time and 
energy in attempting to solve this deficiency 
through improving the coking processes 

Japan has closely followed the develop- 
ments for better fuel utilization in the 
United States, such as the more extensive 
use of automatic combustion controls, in- 
creased use of blast furnace gas to heat coke 
ovens, and improved insulation for furnace 
walls. At the same time, the Japanese have 
attempted some original methods of utilizing 
their inferior coal for the iron and steel in- 
dustry; the most interesting has been the 
so-called “coalite’’ method developed by the 
Wanishi Works of the Japan Iron and Steel 
Manufacturing Co 

In this method, noncoking coal is car- 
bonized below about 500° C, forming gas, 
tar, and semicoke. The tar yield is usually 
quite high. The semicoke is called “coalite” 
in Japan [It is different from the material 
sold in the United Kingdom under the trade 
name “Coalite’”.| Coalite, preferably pulver- 
ized to minus 50 mesh, is mixed with three 
or four times its weight of inferior coking 
coal, and the mixture is charged into coke 
ovens. The resulting coke is much stronger 
than could be obtained from inferior coking 
coal alone or from a mixture of the inferior 
grade with a noncoking coal. The optimum 
volatile content for coalite seems to be around 
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1g percent. Although a similar practice was 
used during the war, the pulverizing of the 
coalite to about 50 mesh is a recent develop- 
ment. Also, no high-grade imported coal 
js now used in the mixture, and the coke has 
lately been used effectively in a fairly large 
plast furnace; it has been used successfully 
jn a small blast furnace for several months. 

Coalite is produced in large externally 
heated rotating low-carbon steel retorts; and 
has also been made in Knowles ovens and in 
Lurgi carbonizers. Noncoking, or nearly 
noncoking coal is required for Wanishi and 
Lurgi types of carbonizers. Very promising 
small-scale results have been obtained by 
two other methods for making strong coke 
from such inferior coking coals, but they 
have not been confirmed by commercial 
operation 


INCREASE IN U. K. PRODUCTION 


Preliminary indications are that coal pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom totaled 215,- 
100,000 long tons in 1949, 5,800,000 tons more 
than 1948 output. Deep-mined production 
increased from 197,600,000 tons in 1948 to 
202,700,000 tons in 1949, slightly over the 
minimum Government target of 202,000,000 
tons. Open-cast output increased from 11,- 
700,000 tons to 12,400,000 tons, but failed to 
reach the 13,000,000-ton target 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Daily production of hard coal (anthracite, 
bituminous, and semibituminous) in the 
U. S. and U. K. Zones of Germany increased 
to an average of 362,000 metric tons in 
November 1949 from 346,500 tons in October. 
The highest postwar daily output was 
achieved on November 23, when 368,500 tons 
were mined 

Hard-coal production in November of 
9,199,300 tons brought the first 11 months’ 
total to 94,112,400 tons, or 19 percent above 
the comparable period in 1948. 


IMPORTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


In the first half of 1949, New Caledonia 
received 48,639 metric tons of ECA coal from 
the United States, or about one-half of the 
amount scheduled. La Société Le Nickel, the 
only large-scale user of coal in New Caledonia, 
received the entire ECA allotment. 

In addition, New Caledonia imported 7,576 
tons of coal from Australia during the first 6 
months of 1949. 


DECLINE IN CONSUMPTION OF SOLID FUELS, 
SWEDEN 


Consumption of solid fuels in Sweden, ex- 
cluding consumption at mines, and coke and 
patent fuel plants, totaled 5,157,000 metric 
tons during the first 10 months of 1949, 
almost 100,000 tons below the corresponding 
period a year earlier. 

Consumption of coal and of brown-coal 
briquets declined, while coke consumption 
increased substantially, as shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Consumption of Solid Fuels in Sweden, 
January—October 1948 and 1949 
| Thousands of metric tons] 
January January 


Item October October 
1048 1949 


Coal , 700 3, 422 
Coke 1, 276 1, 697 
Patent fuel 12 
Brown-coal briquets 184 2% 


otal 5, 250 5, 157 


January 30, 1950 





PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES 


Coal production in New South Wales 
amounted to 10,338,652 long tons from the 
beginning of 1949 to December 10. It was 
estimated that an additional 400,000 tons 
would be mined by the end of the year, 
making the total for the year almost 
1,000,000 tons below the 1948 output of 
11,721,400 tons. 


Construction 


(Prepared in the Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


POWER-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, GREECE 


The American firm, EBASCO Services, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., engaged by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration at the request of 
the Greek Government to conduct investiga- 
tions and prepare a report for an Electric 
Power Supply and Work Utilization Program 
for Greece, has prepared an interim report 
recommending a 6-year (1949-55) Power-De- 
velopment Program. That program proposes 
to build up the present power system of 
utilities to 443,000 kw., or more than triple 
the present capacity of 145,000 kw., at a cost 
of approximately $200,000,000. 

The Program covers additions to thermal 
plants at St. George’s Bay and New Phaleron 
($6,100,000); the construction of lignite 
burning plants at Salonika ($6,900,000) and 
Chalkis ($16,100,000); and development of 
the Ladhon ($21,000,000) and Acheloos ($74,- 
000,000) hydroelectric projects, with the nec- 
essary transmission and distribution systems 
($74,870,000). The Vodas ($24,120,000) and 
Louros ($6,300,000) hydroelectric projects, 
designed to bring up the system to 500,000 kw. 
at a later date, are not included in the esti- 
mated cost of $200,000,000. Although the 
proposed system will not provide electric 
power at rates regarded as low in the United 
States or in other European countries, they 
will, according to the report, be considerably 
lower than those in effect in Greece outside 
of the Athens area. 

EBASCO engineers, assigned by Greek en- 
gineers, have been studying the situation 
since December 1948. The final report was 
expected to be completed in December 1949. 

Commenting on the proposed program, 
the Greek Coordinating Council for Works 
and Power Economy has recommended that 
the Vodas and Louros projects be developed 
forthwith, in which event the two new 
thermal plants at Salonika and Chalkis will 
be eliminated. The revised (1949-50) 4- 
year Greek Reconstruction Plan submitted to 
OEEC in June 1949 proposed that work on 
the construction of the Ladhon, Louros, and 
Vodas projects (total capacity 100,000 kw.) 
should begin during the current fiscal year. 
The plan also proposed that the survey of 
the Acheloos project, of which an American 
company has already made a survey covering 
a number of years, be completed during the 
same period. New machinery would be in- 
stalled in thermal plants as follows: Athens, 
30,000 kw.; Salonika, 15,000 kw.; other towns, 
20,000 kw. 

Except for $7,000,000 expended during 
1948-49 for thermal plants, mainly in Athens, 
EvA had not, as of November 1949, allocated 
funds for a power-development program for 
Greece. The Chief of the ECA for Greece, 
at a meeting of the previously mentioned 
Council in August 1949, stated that it was 
impossible to provide a complete program 
for development of hydroelectric works in 
Greece with aid funds alone. 

The Greek-Italian Reparations Agreement 
provides for construction by Italian firms of 
the Ladhon and Vodas projects, against rep- 
arations. The amount provided is $35,000,- 


000 maximum and $20,000,000 minimum for 
the period 1949-54, with an outlay of 
$5,000,000 for the first year (September 1, 
1949, to June 1950). At the invitation of the 
Greek Government, about 40 firms expressed 
an interest in undertaking construction of 
these projects. 

The Greek Government, as of November 
1949, had not decided whether construction 
and operation of all hydroelectric projects 
would be undertaken by the Government it- 
self or by concessionaires. 

The development plan recommends that 
the work be completed in three stages: 

Part 1—to be completed in 1951: Chalkis 
steam station—51,000 kw. (816,100,000); 
Salonika steam station—17,000 kw. ($6,900,- 
000); three 150-kv. lines and substations 
($9,500,000); distribution systems ($18,200,- 
000); St. George’s Bay new lignite burning 
boiler ($2,300,000); lignite barging equip- 
ment ($3,800,000). Total expenditure for 
Part 1, $56,800,000. 

Part 2—to be completed in 1952 and 1953: 
Ladhon hydro project—50,000 kw. ($21,000,- 
000); six 150-Kv. lines and substations 
($12,900,000); Athens substation addition 
($400,000); distribution systems ($16,700,- 
000). Total expenditure for Part 2, $51,000,- 
000. 

Part 3—to be completed in 1954: Acheloos 
hydro project—180,000 kw. ($74,000,000) ; four 
150-kv. lines and substations ($9,400,000); 
Athens substation additions ($1,100,000); 
distribution system ($6,800,000). Total ex- 
penditure for Part 3, $91,300,000. 


INDIA WILL HAVE MASONITE FACTORY 


Prime Minister Nehru, at a meeting of the 
Indian Parliament on December 6, 1949, 
stated that a masonite factory was expected 
to start work in India within the next 6 
months, 


ELECTRICAL-EQUIPMENT Factory To BE 
BUILT IN INDIA 


In November 1949 it was reported that an 
official of the Government of India had an- 
nounced that a factory would be built in 
West Bengal for the manufacture of com- 
munication cables. A later report indicates 
that the Government of India has concluded 
an agreement with Standard Telephones and 
Cables, Ltd., of London, England, for a fac- 
tory to manufacture all of India’s require- 
ments of communications cables, including 
those for long-distance trunk circuits and 
multichannel transmission systems. The 
site, however, has not been decided. 

The agreement, signed on November 30, 
1949, in London by Krishna Menon, Indian 
High Commissioner, calls for the purchase 
of the factory in Britain. The factory will 
be Government-owned and operated. The 
output is expected to reach a value of 10,- 
000,000 rupees (about US$2,087,000) in 3 or 
4 years. Although the manufacturing pro- 
gram primarily provides for the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s requirements, the Government 
has the right, under the agreement, to sup- 
ply telephone cables to the Governments of 
Burma, Ceylon, and Nepal, as well as to the 
non-Government market in India. 


MATAMOROS HIGHWAY, MEXICO 


State and municipal officials are seeking 
President Aleman’s approval of the use of the 
approximately 6,000,000, pesos (US%$693,600) 
excess from the sale of bonds during 1949 
for construction of the Canal de Anzalduas 
to pave the highway to Washington Beach, 
37 kilometers southeast of Matamoros. 


MATAMOROS SHIPYARDS AND Docks, MEXICO 


It has been announced that Petroleos 
Mexicanos, S. A. (PEMEX), is contemplating 
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the construction of a shipyard, storage tanks, 
and docks near the site of the proposed deep- 
water port facilities of Matamoros. 


MATAMOROS TO BUILD AIRPORT, MEXICO 


The Matamoros City Council has approved 
the purchase of 200 hectares south of the 
city, on the Ciudad Victoria Highway, for 
the site of the municipal airport. The air- 
port is expected to be constructed in 1950. 


MEXICAN HIGHWAY APPROVED 


It is reported that the Governor of 
Campeche has approved construction of a 
highway between Ciudad del Carmen and 
Champoton, to be known as the Isla-Aguada- 
Champoton Highway. 


REFINERY To BE BUILT AT REYNOSA, 
MEeExIco 


Plans for the construction of a 5,000-barrel 
capacity refinery to handle increased oil pro- 
duction at nearby fields were officially an- 
nounced by Petroleos Mexicanos, S. A. 
(PEMEX) in October. Plant installations are 
scheduled to be completed by July or August 
1950. 


NEw PLANTS WILL FURNISH POWER TO 
MEXICAN TOWNS 


The joint United States and Mexican In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commission 
has announced that two identical power 
plants, one on each side of the international 
boundary, will be built at the proposed Fal- 
con dam, located about 70 miles northwest 
of Reynosa City, Mexico. The plants are 
planned to generate about 200,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of prime energy and 50,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of secondary energy to be 
shared equally between southern Texas and 
northeastern Mexico. Completion of the 
power plant on the Mexican side will obviate 
the necessity of importing power from the 
United States to supply Reynosa, Camargo, 
San Pedro de Roma, and other border towns. 

According to an October 1949 announce- 
ment of the Commission, contracts for the 
construction of the Falcon dam were to be 
awarded soon. The dam is to be of rolled 
earth-fill construction with a total axial 
length of over 4 miles. 

Cost of the project, including the two 
power plants, is estimated at over $46,000,000 
(United States currency), and is to be shared 
by both countries. 


MEXICAN PIER WILL BE EXTENDED 


The Committee for the Economic Recu- 
peration of Manzanilla has requested the 
Mexican Navy Department to extend the fis- 
cal pier another 60 meters to a total length 
of 260 meters in order to accommodate larger 
vessels. The fiscal pier, a project financed by 
the Federal Government, is scheduled for 
completion in March 1950. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


FisH REQUIREMENTS OF BRITISH GUIANA 


Salt dried pollock and cod, pickled mack- 
erel, and other preserved fish which have a 
large place in the diet of British Guiana are 
likely to be scarce during 1950. Supplies 
from the United Kingdom have been cur- 
tailed, and those from Canada were expected 
to be limited after January 1, 1950. At least 
2,500,000 pounds of salt and pickled fish are 
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needed. A world shortage is understood to 
be the reason for the expected drop in 
supplies. 

Higher prices are expected to cut down 
the demand for canned salmon, from Canada 
principally, but at least 350,000 pounds will 
be imported. Efforts are being made to build 
up the domestic fishing industry, and some 
improvement has been noted. At least 3,000,- 
6000 pounds of fresh fish should be available 
on the Georgetown market during the year, 
including local landings, supplies brought 
in from the east coast, and fresh-water fish 
and shrimp. 

Prices of fresh fish are not controlled and 
are kept at high levels. Fishermen have pro- 
posed the formation of a cooperative for 
selling directly to consumers so that prices 
may be brought down when supplies are good 
while giving the producer a better return. 
However, the opinion is that better prices 
to fishermen would, if anything, cause them 
to work less and bring in smaller catches. 

It was reported that the catch of shrimp 
and fish in November showed an unseasonal 
decline. Local dried shrimp are being sold 
at most city groceries and in the interior 
and are said to have definitely replaced the 
imported dried shrimp. A very small export 
trade with Trinidad has been started 


MARTINIQUE NEEDS FISHERY LABORATORY 


The Service of Maritime Inscription of 
Martinique, which is charged with control 
of the fishing industry, has developed plans 
to establish a marine laboratory to permit 
studies of local fishing grounds and eventual 
modernization of the industry. 

Because funds are not available from 
French Government sources, it is probable 
that the Service will request ECA assistance 
ECA in the past has authorized procure- 
ment of fish for the French West Indies, 
but local officials believe that aid directed 
toward making the fishing industry self- 
sufficient would be more in line with ECA 
policy. 

A continuation of ECA procurement au- 
thorizations will be necessary for some time, 
however, because the present local catch 
supplies less than 15 percent of requirements. 
Salted codfish, a basic item in the diet, ac- 
counted for about 80 percent of the total 
fish available in 1948. In the first 6 months 
of 1949 imports totaled 2,230 metric tons, 
of which salted codfish from St. Pierre and 
Miquelon totaled 1,263 tons and from France, 
537 tons. France also supplied 24 tons of 
other salted fish and 307 tons of canned fish. 
An additional 72 tons of canned fish came 
from French Morocco and 22.5 tons of other 
salted fish came from Norway. 

Domestic production, which was estimated 
at 750 metric tons in 1949, was supplied by 
578 registered boats and 626 fishermen 


Fruits and Nuts 


BANANA EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Exports of bananas from Honduras in the 
third quarter of 1949 amounted to 3,762,543 
stems, as compared with 4,138,185 stems in 
the corresponding period of 1948. The 
United States took the bulk of the exports 
3,028,543 stems in the third quarter of 1949 
and 3,694,434 stems in the same period of 
1948. Canada took the remainder in both 
periods. 


TURKISH FILBERT CROP AND EXPORTS 


Turkey's 1949 filbert crop was estimated at 
about 39,000 metric tons, shelled basis, late 
in the year. 

Export statistics on the 1949 Turkish filbert 
crop have not been published, but the trade 
stated that about 19,000 tons had been sold 
for export. Some 16,000 to 17,000 tons had 





been shipped, and import licenses from the 
countries of destination for the remainder 
were pending. 

The chief purchasers up to December 16 
1949, were Germany, reported to have pur. 
chased approximately 5,000 metric tons, the 
United Kingdom which took about 4,000 tons 
and Switzerland and the Netherlands re- 
ported to have purchased about 2,000 tons 
each. 

Exports to the United States, based on con- 
sular invoices, amounted to 2,742 metric tons, 
valued at $1,362,171, in the period September 
1948 to August 30, 1949. Such exports from 
September 1, 1949, to December 14, 1949, in- 
clusive, amounted to 752 tons, valued at 
$325,564. The discrepancy between figures 
obtained from consular invoices and.Turkish 
official figures may be accounted for by ship- 
ments to the United States in compensation, 
mainly through Near Eastern countries. 

As reported by market and official export 
circles, a large percentage of the Netherlands 
purchases paid for in clearing dollars were 
being shipped to the United States from the 
Netherlands against United States dollars. 
Netherlands buyers who had _ purchased 
shelled filberts at $51 per 100 kilograms in 
clearing account dollars were reported to have 
supplied United States buyers at $46 to 847, 
Compensation sales to the United States were 
expected to decline, inasmuch as the sales 
represented only exports against compensa- 
tion imports which took place prior to June 
30, 1949, for which Turkish export authori- 
ties did not insist on documentary proof of 
actual clearance through Customs in the 
country of destination, a requirement set 
forth in Ministry of Commerce circular No. 
326 of that date. 


Grains and Products 


PAKISTAN’S RICE AND WHEAT POSITION 


Pakistan's food position improved greatly 
during 1949, but virtually all of the improve- 
ment resulted from a favorable wheat har- 
vest in May 1949. Prior to that harvest, it 
had been necessary to import approximately 
160,000 tons of foreign (chiefly Soviet) wheat 
and wheat flour 

The rice crop for 1948-49 amounted to 
8,429,000 tons, an increase of about 11.8 
percent above the 1947-48 crop of 7,625,000 
tons. The 1948-49 wheat production totaled 
4,103,000 tons, as compared with 3,625,000 
tons in the preceding year, a gain of 11.25 
percent. Several other food crops also in- 
creased. At the end of 1949, Pakistan was 
anxious to sell more than 400,000 tons of 
wheat; necessary purchases of rice for the 
year ending October 31, 1950, probably will 
not exceed 250,000 tons. 


Meats and Products 


UruGuay’s MEAT CONTRACT WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM SIGNED 


The Uruguayan contract for the sale of 
meat to the United Kingdom was signed on 
December 23, 1949, after a long delay over 
the method of payment. The final agreement 
provides that payments will be made directly 
to the packing houses, enabling the packers 
to liquidate outstanding debts owed them by 
the Meat Compensation Fund before making 
further payments to the Fund. The quantity 
of meat to be shipped over the 5-year life 
of the contract depends on varying factors; 
prices will be negotiated annually. 


Urucuay To Suip Horse MEAT TO FRANCE 


Reports indicate that 10,000 horses will be 
slaughtered in Uruguay and shipped as frozen 
meat to France in the near future. The ani- 
mals will be old horses in poor condition 
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prought in from Argentina because horses 
are not readily available in Uruguay. This 
will be the first sizable shipment of its kind. 


Vegetables and Products 


U. S. AND CANADIAN MARKETS FOR MEXICAN 
VEGETABLES 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the west 
coast of Mexico to the United States and 
Canada from the beginning of the season 
until December 15, 1949, totaled 462 carlots, 
as compared with 206 carlots in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Of the 462 shipped, 
384 carlots were tomatoes; 72, green peppers; 
2, green peas; and 4, mixed vegetables. 

Shipments of fresh vegetables during the 
1949 period more than doubled those in the 
same period of the preceding season. This 
increase is attributed to the more favorable 
weather in the present season. The demand 
in the United States and Canada for Mexi- 
can-grown vegetables was reported as slow 
during the first half of December 1949. In 
many instances the carloads were unsold 
when they reached the border and were 
shipped on consignment to various markets 
in the United States and Canada with the 
hope that the market would improve by 
the time the shipments arrived at their des- 
tinations. 

The Mexican Federal Government was re- 
ported to have issued a decree on December 
16, 1949, granting slight reductions in the 
valuation of fresh vegetables exported from 
Mexico, principally of green peppers. 


New TOMATO VARIETY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A new tomato variety has been developed 
in the Union of South Africa, which it is 
believed will have an important influence in 
increasing tomato production in the low veld 
areas of the eastern Transvaal as soon as 
selection work is completed. 

The original tomato-plant selection, known 
as 3-S—-12 was developed by Bohn and Tucker 
of the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbia, Mo. It was supplied to Dr. 
Vv. A. Wager, Durban Botanical Station by 
Bohn and Tucker in 1940. 


Y : ; D | ; 
General Products 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 

RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


The National Research Council of Canada 
has extended its staff and facilities, in order 
to cope with its expanding program of ap- 
plying science to industrial processes. The 
staff now numbers approximately 2,700 per- 
sons. In addition to the main building and 
laboratories for aeronautical, hydraulic, 
building, and radar research at Ottawa and 
vicinity, a flight research station at Arnprior 
and the atomic-energy project at Chalk River, 
a Prairie Regional Laboratory is located at 
Saskatoon, and a Maritime Regional Labora- 
tory has been authorized and is soon to be 
constructed at Halifax 

Hundreds of projects financed by the 
Council are being carried on in cooperation 
with the universities and other research in- 
stitutions where personnel are available to 
conduct specialized investigations on ap- 
proved subjects. Since its inception in 1916 
the Council has expended approximately $5,- 
000,000 under such assisted research grants. 
The amount thus expended in 1948-49 was 
$819,000, compared with $689,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The interest of industrial concerns in re- 
search has been greatly stimulated through 
the contributions and activities of the Coun- 
cil. Many Canadian industries are operating 
well-equipped laboratories whose workers use 
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the facilities of the Council in planning and 
directing research in their own specialized 
lines. It was pointed out recently that more 
than 200 products not made in Canada before 
World War II are being produced. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING BRISTLE Ex- 
PORTS, CHINA 


The East China Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau has announced the following regula- 
tions governing the export of bristles: 


All exports from Shantung, Anhwei, 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Fukien are under 
the China Bristle Processing Corporation. 

Hog bristles 234 inches in length, dressed 
40 to 70 percent tops, are considered suit- 
able for export. 

The essential export will be of bristles 
equal to the No. 17 assortment. 

The corporation will fix and announce 
a daily purchase price. 

The corporation will appoint export 
agents from among those firms who have 
been in the business at least 3 years and 
have exported an average of US#$100,000 
worth per year. 

These agents will be paid a commission 
of 2 percent on each sale. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICAN REFRIGERATOR 
IMPORTS 


Absorption-type refrigerators are not pro- 
duced in French West Africa. Imports dur- 
ing the period January—-November 1949 
totaled 585 units, of which only 85 were of 
United States manufacture. The remainder 
were from the United Kingdom. The refrig- 
erators imported from the United States were 
6-cubic-foot models; those from the United 
Kingdom were 5!.-cubic-foot models. 


Gas-CYLINDER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXporTs, ITALY 


Italian annual capacity to produce gas 
cylinders is estimated at 150,000 units, weigh- 
ing approximately 8,000 metric tons. The 
average weight per unit is 55 kilograms, and 
the average price is estimated at 300 to 350 
lire per kilogram (624 lire= $1 U.S. currency). 

Recent production and consumption are 
estimated as follows: 


Gas-Cylinder Production and Consumption, 


Italy 
Production Consumption 
Year * 
: Metric y Metric 
Units tons Units tone 
1947 | 55,000 3, 100 | 52,300 2 863 
1948 | 55,000 | 3, 100 48, 765 2, 668 
1949 | 65.000 | 3,500) 48, 600 2, 600 


Italy's exports of gas cylinders during the 
first 8 months of 1949 totaled 1,273 metric 
tons, sent to the following countries (weight 
in parentheses): Argentina (998), Egypt 
(147), Israel (92), and Switzerland (22). 
Italian exports during 1938, 1947, and 1948 
amounted to 730, 246, and 334 metric tons, 
respectively. 


SALES PROMOTION IN U. S. FCR NORTHERN 
IRELAND LINEN INDUSTRY 


An advertising campaign to promote the 
sale of goods in the United States for the 
Northern Ireland Linen Industry is being 
planned by the Irish Linen Guild. 

It will be a year-round campaign building 
up to two special events—January White 
Sales and a special Irish Linen Week in May. 
A New York advertising firm has been ap- 
pointed to direct the sales promotion. 


The plan is to concentrate on consumer 
advertising aimed particularly at the $5,000 
to $10,000 income group. The use of the 
better-known magazines is planned as the 
principal medium. Other media to be used 
include educational material to be distributed 
in schools and colleges, new and more effec- 
tive films, sales training programs, and the 
revision and distribution of booklets telling 
the story of Irish linen. 

An annual expenditure of approximately 
$200,000 in the United States is planned. Of 
this amount, the Government will contribute 
about $56,000 and will repeat this grant for 
further promotion provided that the original 
campaign is successful. 

This is a step to what many believe to be 
an answer to the dollar-gap problem—an 
initial investment in promotion by a foreign 
manufacturer to increase sales in the United 
States and thus earn more dollars to buy the 
much-needed products which can be pur- 
chased only from this country. 


ICELAND’S IMPORTS OF PRECIOUS METALS 
AND JEWELS 


Imports of precious metals and jewels into 
Iceland during the period January—September 
1949 were valued at 306,426 crowns. Imports 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 
194,117 crowns, from Denmark, 85,702 crowns, 
and from the United States, 11,649 crowns. 
(During that period, 6.505 crowns=$1 U. S. 
currency.) 


PEARL-BUTTON EXPORTS FROM PHILIPPINES 
To U. S. 


Philippine exports of pearl buttons to the 
United States in the first 10 months of 1949 
amounted to 298,000 gross, against its annual 
quota of 850,000, states the Philippine press. 


OUTPUT OF POTTERY IN U. K. To BE Sotp 
IN U. S. AND CANADA 


The Lawley Group of Potteries, which is 
associated with the Hambro Trading Co. of 
the United States, has announced the pur- 
chase of a modern factory in Stoke-on-Trent. 
The entire output of the factory will be sold 
in the United States and Canada. 


STUDENT TRAINING IN TECHNICAL PROB- 
LEMS OF CERAMIC INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The School of Ceramics, of the Royal Col- 
lege of Art, England, has inaugurated a 
training program to give students a thor- 
ough knowledge of the technical problems of 
the ceramic industry. It is hoped that the 
program will produce artist-craftsmen and 
designers able to meet the demand for such 
skilled workers. 

The students will spend a large part of 
their time in the potteries watching their 
designs being made up into actual ware and 
observing the problems of the skilled crafts- 
men and workers. 


NEW GLASSWARE Factory, YUGOSLAVIA 


Construction of a new glassware factory 
has been started at Paracin, Yugoslavia. It 
will be equipped with automatic machines 
for the production of bottles, plates, pitchers, 
and jars. Limited production is expected to 
start this year. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


JAPANESE IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION AT 
PosTWAR HIGH 


Reports from Japan indicate that during 
October 1949 new postwar-production records 
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were achieved by the iron and steel industry. 
Production peaks of 157,300 metric tons of pig 
iron, 301,329 tons of steel ingots, and 192,770 
tons of rolled-steel products were reached, 
with bright prospects for a continued record- 
breaking output. Preliminary reports for 
November indicate even higher levels of 
operation. 

The increase in iron and steel production 
is largely due to expanding export sales. 


Japanese Iron and Steel Production 


(Thousand metric tons] 


Period Pig iron | Steel ingots 

1949: 
a 128 264 
October ciate dig 157 301 
First 10 months_-______-- 1, 269 2, 457 





UNITED KINGDOM’s PRODUCTION NEARS 
TARGET 


With steel production in the United King- 
dom in November 1949, reaching 1,258,400 
long tons, an all-time high for that month, 
the goal of 15,250,000 to 15,500,000 tons of 
steel, set by the Government for the calendar 
year 1949, was expected to be attained. The 
high rate of production achieved by the 
British iron and steel industry for October 
and November compares favorably with the 
best previous month, prewar or wartime, 
which was May 1940, when the rate was 
14,314,000 tons on an annual basis. The an- 
nual rate of production for the first three 
quarters of 1949 was 15,449,000 tons. 


U. K.’s Iron and Steel Production, 1949 


[Long tons] 


| Steel ingots 





Period Pig iron and 
castings 
First quarter 2, 330, 900 3, 962, 400 


Second quarter 
Third quarter 
October 
November - 


2,389,400 | 3, 985, 800 
2, 362,100 | 3, 638, 700 
735,600 | 1, 227, 600 
749,600 | 1, 258, 400 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY PROPOSED FOR 
EGYPT 


That there are iron-ore deposits of con- 
siderable size at Aswan, several hundred 
miles up the Nile from Alexandria, Egypt, 
long has been known and, there is evidence 
that the ancient Egyptians actively worked 
these deposits. The estimated reserves at 
Aswan are placed at 13,500,000 metric tons, 
which can be worked open-cast, although 
it is believed that there are possibly 500,000 
tons of minable ore in the area, the great 
bulk of which would require underground 
mining. 

The exploitation of these deposits was pro- 
posed as early as 1939, and the first modern 
survey of the deposits were made in 1944. 
As a result of steel shortages during the war 
and postwar periods, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment became definitely interested in the 
establishment of an iron and steel industry, 
based on the Aswan iron-ore deposits which 
are of sufficient magnitude to serve all or 
most of Egyptian requirements. By this 
means, Egypt would achieve a degree of self- 
sufficiency in iron and steel, and at the same 
time establish a basis for further industrial- 
ization. j 

Despite the apparent advantages of estab- 
lishing such an industry, the Egyptians real- 
ized that before reaching a definite conclusion 
a careful review cf their resources and of 
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local-market potentialities would have to be 
made. To this end, several experts from 
Europe and the United States were called 
upon in 1949 to make recommendations con- 
cerning the feasibility of domestic produc- 
tion and the size of such an undertaking. 

A recent announcement by the Egyptian 
Ministry of Finance has stated that the sur- 
vey made by the international experts favors 
the establishment of an iron and steel in- 
dustry. The market for iron and steel prod- 
ucts in Egypt is estimated to be between 
250,000 and 300,000 tons annually. The pro- 
posed plant would be able to produce about 
180,000 tons, with electric furnaces capable 
of producing another 120,000 tons to be 
located at Aswan or Naga-Hamadi to take 
advantage of the electric power available 
from the Aswan Dam when that project is 
completed. 

A company composed of Egypt’s leading 
businessmen is expected to be formed and 
will be charged with the determination of 
the location and actual size of the industry, 
the type of products to be produced, the 
means of transport of ore from Aswan to the 
site of the plant, and the consideration of 
offers submitted for construction of the 
plant. 


Leather and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Wettings of hides and skins in Canada in 
January—September 1948 and 1949 and stocks 
of raw hides and skins and of finished leath- 
ers on September 30, 1948 and 1949, are 
shown in tables 1, 2, and 3. 


TABLE 1.—Wettings of Hides and Skins in 
Canada 


[By number] 


January-September 
Item - --— 
1948 1949 


Cattle hides 


1, 307, 316 





Calf and kip skins R55, 340 
Goat and kid skins $22, 300 
Sheep and lamb skins 1, 469, 952 
Horsehides 15, 887 
Horse fronts $4, 263 
Horse butts 13, 246 
Cowhide bellies 145, 419 

Source: Monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, entitled ‘Statistics on Hides, Skins, and 


Leather in Canada,”’ 


TABLE 2.—Stocks of Raw Hides and Skins 
Held by Tanners, Packers, and Dealers, 
Canada 

[By number] 


September 30 


Item 2 
1948 1949 

Cattle hides ! 389, O11 4107. 003 
Calf and kip skins ? 798, 662 692, 860 
Goat and kid skins 3 135, 246 132, 437 
Sheep and lamb skins 662, 100 408, 288 
Horse hides. - 414, 042 13, 288 

1 Includes overweight kips 

2 Includes domestic in transit. 

3 Includes East India tanned skins 

4 Includes 3,707 horse fronts 

5 Includes 2,904 horse fronts. 

SouRcE: Monthly publication of the Dominion Bu 


reau of Statistics, entitled “Statistics on Hides, Skins, 
and Leather in Canada.” 





TABLE 3.—Stocks of Finished Leathers 
, 
Canada 


september 30 
Item 


1948 1949 


Cattle leather 
Sole leather pounds 3,892, 402 3,071, 812 
Upper leather !___square feet 1, 736, 742/21, 431, 119 
Glove and garment leather eee 


square feet 315, 631 333, 328 
Bag, case, and strap leather , 
sides 245 33 
Harness leather do 17, 898 15 - 
Belting leather ’ 
butts and butt bends 6, 728 6,544 
Calf and kip skin upper leather ; 
square feet. _/23, 969,077 2,703, 116 
Goat and kid leather skins 87, 478 53, 080 
Sheep and lamb leather: 
Glove and garment leather 
dozen skins 2, 486 2, 724 
Shoe leather do 5, 659 6,174 


' Figures include overweight kip skins and patent 
leathers. 

? Figures adjusted by actual inventories 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly 
Publication, entitled ‘Statistics on Hides, Skins, and 
Leather in Canada.”’ 


Wettings of hides and skins, with the ex- 
ception of sheep and lamb skins, were lower 
in the first 9 months of 1949 than during 
the comparable period of 1948. 

Stocks of hides and skins, except cattle 
hides, and of finished leathers were lower at 
the end of September 1949 than at the end 
of September 1948. However, stocks of cat- 
tle hides; cattle glove and garment leather; 
cattle bag, case, and strap leather; sheep 
and lamb glove and garment leather; and 
shoe upper leathers were higher. 


ARGENTINE HIDE AND SKIN EXportTs 


Argentine trade sources reported that 
565,000 cattle hides were sold during Novem- 
ber 1949; 140,000 hides were purchased by 
Rumania, 120,000 by Czechoslovakia, 100,000 
by Hungary, 130,000 by Poland, and 75,000 by 
Sweden. Most of these sales were for future 
delivery, as Argentine stocKs were depleted 
by the end of October. 

Exports of cattle hides in October 1949 to- 
taled 695,440 units compared with 425,791 in 
October 1948. Of these, 675,974 (342,296 in 
October 1948) were wet and 19,466 (83,495) 
were dry hides. Exports of sheepskins other 
than pickled totaled 666 (586) bales of 880 
pounds and of horsehides, wet and dry, 32,637 
(7,550). During the period January—October 
1949, exports of cattle hides totaled 7,369,755 
units compared with 6,010,016 in the like 
period of 1948. 

Finland, the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Rumania, and Germany were the prin- 
cipal buyers of cattle hides. The United 
States, Germany, and Finland took the 
greatest amounts of horsehides, and France, 
the United States, and Finland, most of the 
sheepskins, other than pickled. Exports of 
pickled sheepskins totaled 4,567 bales (of 
880 pounds) during October 1949 


Lumber and 
Products 


MALAYAN FORESTS AND TIMBER 
PRODUCTION 


Forests cover 77 percent of the area of 
Malaya, and 21 percent of the total area has 
been set aside as forest reserve, states a 
Malayan trade journal. The publication also 
states “potential timber production, work- 
ing strictly within the limits of the sustained 
yield principle, is considerably greater than 
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anything yet actually achieved, and the pres- 
ent modest export of sawn timber (over 
1,800,000 cubic feet or 36,000 tons) is capable 
of very considerable expansion.” 

It is reported that the problem of expand- 
ing timber production is being tackled by a 
comprehensive program of forest-road con- 
struction which is expected, within the next 
few years, to render accessible hitherto un- 
touched areas of rich forest, and to have a 
marked effect on the availability of saw- 
log supplies to the mills. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PROPOSAL FOR ScHOOL To TRAIN COAL- 
FIELD WoRKERS, INDIA 


A school to train coal-field workers to 
handle modern coal machinery and drills, 
was proposed by the president of the Coal 
Consumers Association of India at the 
fourth annual general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


SNoW-REMOVAL EQUIPMENT, SWEDEN 


Snow-removal equipment was imported for 
Stockholm, Sweden, before the war, from 
the United States, Germany, and England. 
A Stockholm official has indicated that other 
Swedish communities are interested in new, 
improved, labor-saving, snow-removal equip- 
ment manufactured in the United States, 
but strict currency regulations interfere with 
the placing of orders of any size in the 
United States for equipment of the type 
manufactured in Sweden. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


IMPORT PERMITS FOR X-RAY FILM, 
ARGENTINA 


The Central Bank of Argentina recently 
approved import licenses for X-ray film from 
the United States totaling $1,095,000 (ap- 
proximately 225,000 dozen films) according 
to trade sources. The amount allotted is 
considerably more than 1 year’s normal re- 
quirements, as the country’s annual con- 
sumption is estimated at 180,000 dozen. It 
is contended that, in view of the present acute 
shortage of X-ray film, owing to import re- 
strictions, this total will be inadequate to 
meet the needs for 1950. 


SIXTEEN-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
ECUADOR 


The distribution in Ecuador of 16-mm. 
films of United States manufacture is han- 
dled through the same channels as 35-mm. 
films. However, one agency deals exclusively 
in 16-mm. films. The 16-mm. prints of five 
United States producers are being distributed 
to about 80 regular customers. It is esti- 
mated that each user gives three public 
showings and one private showing weekly. 

In the first 9 months of 1949 approximately 
125 16-mm. films had been imported. A 
small percentage of Mexican films are be- 
ginning to be imported and quite probably 
this percentage will increase. On the av- 
erage, United States films are earning about 
15,000 sucres (about $1,100) per week. The 
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importation of films particularly color films 
and projectors, is increasing, and it is as- 
sumed that weekly proceeds and rental 
receipts will rise. 

Only one commercial theater—the Iris in 
Riobamba with a seating capacity of about 
200—operates with 16-mm. films exclusively. 
It is planned to build another 16-mm. theater 
in Santo Domingo de Los Colorados. Show- 
ings are given ordinarily in schools, churches, 
haciendas, and other available buildings in 
small towns. Although there is some com- 
petition with theaters using 35-mm. films, 
the low price attracts more people; this is 
an important fact or in the use of 16-mm. 
films. Mobile units with regular schedules 
have not been developed, but one company 
plans to set up several such units. Because 
there are only a few hundred films available 
and no regular reliable stock, the construc- 
tion of new theaters and the use of mobile 
units has been somewhat retarded. The de- 
veloping interest in importation of the less 
expensive 16-mm. films for use in small 
towns probably will offset this problem in a 
year or two. 


NEWS REELS FILMED BY NEw IRISH 
FILM COMPANY 


On December 7, 1949, a preview was held 
in Dublin, Ireland, of a news reel, the second 
of its kind, made by the First National Irish 
Film Corporation. The film, depicting five 
recent Irish news items, will be circulated 
throughout the country. It also will be 
exhibited in Great Britain and the United 
States. The news reel was made under the 
direction of Joseph Furness, a former tech- 
nical studio laboratory manager of British 
Movietone News. Mr. Furness is in charge 
of the Irish Film Corporation’s laboratories 
and processing departments which are under 
construction on a 12-acre site in County 
Dublin. 

The local press reports that an Irish staff 
is being recruited by Mr. Furness, who will 
undertake its training. The production of 
fortnightly news reels, and later full-length 
features, is planned. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


In September and October 1949, a total of 
105 feature films were presented for censor- 
ship in the Netherlands. Four pictures— 
2 United States films, 1 French, and 1 Brit- 
ish—were rejected; however, they will be 
revised and presented again. Seventy-seven 
of the features passed were United States 
productions, 6 were German, 4 British, 4 Rus- 
sian, 3 French, 3 Austrian, 2 Italian, 1 
Danish, and 1 Hungarian. 

A new motion-picture law to replace the 
1926 law was presented to the Netherlands 
States-General in October. The most im- 
portant changes are that municipalities will 
set up a supervisory committee to advise on 
vaudeville programs which form part of the 
general film program. It is believed that 
motion pictures passed by the censors for all 
ages often have vaudeville programs which 
are unsuitable for children. The proposed 
law states that the Minister of the Interior 
will have authority to prohibit the showing 
of all or of certain categories of motion pic- 
tures. The Netherlands Motion Picture As- 
sociation is strongly opposed to this change 
as it believes that such power Will create an 
atmosphere of absolute insecurity. 

Relatively few German films have been im- 
ported and distributed since April 1949. 
Only films from the Soviet Zone of Germany 
have been imported; however, the recent 
trade agreement with Western Germany pro- 
vides for importation of motion pictures 
produced there, and 500,000 guilders 
($130,000) has been allocated for such im- 
ports. Imports of Austrian films also are 


rising. Several Italian pictures have been 
released recently in the Netherlands, and it 
is stated that there is a genuine interest 
in them. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


MARKET IN COLOMBIA DEPENDENT ON 
FOREIGN-EXCHANGE SITUATION 


The major factor in determining the 
future market in Colombia for rosin, tall oil, 
and other pine products is the foreign- 
exchange situation. If this improves to the 
point where imports could be made freely, 
it is estimated that the present rate would 
be doubled, but there is no indication of 
such a change at present. However, it is 
believed that domestically produced tur- 
pentine substitutes will continue to domi- 
nate the market even if exchange should 
become available to import natural turpen- 
tine. 


ARGENTINA, PRINCIPAL MARKET FOR 
FRENCH ROSIN 


French exports of rosin in the naval-stores 
year which began May 1, 1949, have gone 
principally to Argentina. That country has 
taken 11,000 metric tons out of estimated 
total exports of 15,000 tons. 


RESTORATION OF LAC CULTIVATION, INDIA 


In additicn to demonstration work con- 
ducted under plans of the various Provinces, 
a compaign has been launched in India to 
restore lac cultivationt in areas where it 
has been abandoned and extend it to promis- 
ing new regions which are readily accessible. 
A preliminary survey has shown that the 
Central Provinces have great possibilities, 
according to the annual report of the Indian 
Lac Research Institute. 


SMALLER PRODUCTION OF NAVAL STORES, 
MEXICO 


One of the principal reasons for smaller 
production of naval stores in Mexico is the 
difficulty of agreeing upon new rental rates 
for the forests. Substantial percentages of 
the workable forests are said to be idle pend- 
ing settlement of this question. 


SWEDEN’S OUTPUT 


Production of wood tar in Sweden in 1948 
totaled 11,365 metric tons, according to pre- 
liminary statistics. The output of crude 
turpentine oil was 6,420 tons, and that of 
the refined, 3,085 tons. 


SOURCES OF U. K.’s IMPORTS 


The United Kingdom continues to pur- 
chase turpentine and rosin in Portugal, 
France, and Spain, although on a reduced 
scale. Tall oil comes from Sweden. 

Limited quantities of rosin are being im- 
ported from the United States. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ZINC DEVELOPMENTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Although exports of zine concentrates 
from the Belgian Congo declined in the 
third quarter of 1949, total shipments in 
the first 9 months of the year compared 
favorably with exports in the corresponding 
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period of 1948—amounting to 81,335 metric 
tons and 82,330 tons, respectively. The de- 
cline in third-quarter shipments was attrib- 
uted partially to a fire at the Kipushi mine. 

Exports of crude concentrates increased in 


the 1949 period, to 39,289 tons (53.4 percent 
zinc) compared with only 20,959 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1948. In contrast, the 
export of roasted concentrates declined from 
61,372 tons in the first 9 months of 1948 to 
only 42.046 tons (57.5 percent zinc) in sim- 
ilar months of 1949. This is explained by 
the fact that the Kipushi concentrator has 
been recovering zinc, contained in copper- 
sulfide ores and in concentrates formerly 
sent to Lubumbashi for smelting. This re- 
covery has been made possible by extensions 
to the concentrator completed in 1948. 

Exports of concentrates are shown by 
country of destination in the accompanying 
table. Consignments to Lobito and Beira 
depots are for reexport. 


Belgian Congo’s Exports of Zine Concen- 
trates, January—September 1949 


| 


Metric tons 


Shipped to— item 


Total. : 81, 335 
Angola_____- ce 1,811 
Belgium ; 1, 924 
Union of South Africa 40 
Beira Depot - 15, 361 
Lobito Depot 62,199 


Source: Colonial Statistical Bureau. 


EXPORTS OF COBALT, BELGIAN CONGO 


Shipments of electrolytic cobalt from the 
Belgian Congo in the third quarter of 1949 
showed considerable improvement over the 
preceding quarter, amounting to 562.5 metric 
tons and 460.4 tons, respectively. Shipment 
of electrolytic cobalt in the first 9 months 
of 1949 totaled 1,343 tons. All electrolytic co- 
balt was consigned to the Lobito Depot for 
reexport. 

Cobalt alloy exports declined in the third 
quarter to 1,628.4 tons from 1,660.3 tons in 
the preceding quarter. Most of the cobalt- 
alloy exports during the January-September 
period were also consigned to the Lobito 
Depot; however, 125 tons were shipped to 
Angola. 

Reexports of cobalt from the Lobito Depot 
in the first half of 1949 are shown by country 
of destination in the accompanying table. 


Cobalt Exports, Belgian Congo, First Sir 
Vonths, 1949 


: Electrolytic Cohalt 
‘ol ‘ f ST] ¢ rf . 
Country of destination cobalt alloy 


Metric tons Metric tons 
Total wae 94.9 3, 035.9 


United States 512.4 853. 4 
Belgium ‘ €& 2 182 4 
United Kingdom 71.2 
Canada 43.0 


! Reexported from the Lobito Depot only. 


Source: Colonial Statistical Bureau. 


ZINC PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PERU 


Peruvian exports of zinc in the first 6 
months of 1949 were reported to be 32,852 
metric tons (metal content of ores and con- 
centrates) compared with 25,775 tons ex- 
ported in similar months in 1948. However, 
the increase was not as great as indicated be- 
cause about 4,000 tons of the zinc shipped 
in 1949 was actually produced late in 1948. 

Zinc production at most of Peru’s mines 
has been decreasing in the past 2 years. Out- 
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put in 1949 is expected to be about 52,000 
tons, 7,000 tons less than in 1948. 

During the first half of 1949 the decline was 
offset by increased production from the great 
reserves of lead-zinc ores (10,000,000 tons) 
at the old Cerro mine. This mine produced 
and exported about 13,000 tons of zinc con- 
centrates, containing some 6,240 tons of zinc, 
in the January—June period. This comprised 
about 60 percent of Peru’s total output of 
zinc in that period. However, at the end of 
June, exportation of zinc concentrates from 
the Cerro mine were discontinued because the 
low grade of cOncentrates made exports un- 
attractive in the face of lower prices. Al- 
though the mine continues to produce and 
concentrate the same tonnage of zinc-lead, 
only the lead is shipped to the smelter. The 
zinc concentrates are being stock-piled for 
future disposal—either by shipment abroad if 
prices become favorable, or by refining in 
Peru once the contemplated electrolytic zinc 
refinery is ready for large-scale operations. 


CHROME-—ORE EXPportTs, INDIA 


Indian exports of chrome ore in the quar- 
ter ended September 1949 increased by 55 
long tons over the rate in the preceding quar- 
ter—reaching a total of 955 tons. Of this 
amount, the United States received 830 tons 
compared with 900 tons in the preceding 
quarter. The remaining 125 tons were 
shipped to Belgium. 


CHROME-ORE PRODUCTION AND EXpPoRTS, 
New CALEDONIA 


New Caledonia’s output of 20,887 metric 
tons of chrome ore during the second quarter 
of 1949 was slightly under the first-quarter 
figure of 21,407 tons. The well-known 
Société la Tiebaghi chrome mine. at 
Paagoumene in northern New Caledonia con- 
tinued to be the major producer, with a 
total of 16,173 metric tons for the quarter. 
The Mine Chagrin, exploited by the newly 
formed Société Calédonienne du Chrome 
produced 3,070 metric tons of concentrates 
(55 percent chrome content) during the 
quarter. 

Second-quarter exports of chrome ore were 
about 10 percent greater than in the preced- 
ing quarter, totaling 28,573 tons and 26,056 
tons, respectively. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, the United States is the largest 
market and France ranks second. 


Chrome-Ore Eaports, New Caledonia 


Country of destination 
First Second 
! 


(juarter 


Vfetric tons Metric tons 
) 


n 
lotal 26, O56 ®, 57 


United States 13. 006 2), OL 


Australia 1, 000 11, 003 
France 7,245 7. 564 
Sweden 4,775 

SOURCE: Service des Mines, Noumea 


ANTIMONY PRODUCTION INCREASES IN INDIA 


Antimony production in India increased 
about 60 percent during the third quarter of 
1949, totaling 52 long tons compared with 
only 32 tons in the preceding quarter. The 
stock of antimony metal as of September 39 
was reported to be 90 tons. 

Since devaluation of the Indian rupee on 
September 19, 1949, nonferrous-metal deal- 
ers are reported to have raised the price from 
160 rupees to 165 rupees per hundredweight 
ex-warehouse. One reason ascribed for this 
increase is that imports will be restricted. 


The Star Metal Refinery, the only antimony 
producer in India, advises that devaluation 
has adversely affected its ore purchases. The 
firm thinks it will be unable to produce the 
metal competitively for the Indian market, 
even with the existing tariff protection, un- 
less ore prices are reduced. 

The Government of India, has accepted the 
Indian Tariff Board’s recommendation for 
continuance of protection to the antimony 
industry for a further period of 2 years (April 
1, 1950, through March 31, 1952). The exist. 
ing protective duties of 30 percent and 20 
percent ad valorem on antimony and an- 
timony crude, respectively, will remain un- 
changed. 


Office k.quipment 
and Su pplies 


OFFICE-MACHINE IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Imports of typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, and cash registers into Brazil in the 
second quarter of 1949 decreased more than 
50 percent as compared with imports in the 
first quarter, but only 10 percent as com- 
pared with the second quarter of 1948. The 
accompanying table depicts the changes in 
the first and second quarters in both years. 

The most notable decreases were in the 
United States participation in both type- 
writer and cCash-register imports. Calcu- 
lating machines remained fairly stable. 
Competition from European manufacturers, 
notably Italy, Switzerland, and Sweden, is 
steadily increasing in the typewriter and 
cash-register markets. 


Office-Machine Imports, Brazil, First and 
Second Quarters 1948—49 


[| Values in thousands of cruzeiro 


ite 


st 


Percent 


40 3 Is O4 4,257 2,542 oo 


l cruzeiro ipproximately $o.t tin | — urreney 


PEN AND PENCIL PRODUCTION, CONSUMP- 
TION, AND IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Three Swiss firms manufacture fountain 
pens, another firm makes ball-point pens, 
and six firms make mechanical pencils. 
Estimated annual production consists of 
$81,000 worth of fountain pens; $23,000 
worth of ball-point pens; and $58,000 worth 
of mechanical pencils. 

Annual consumption of writing instru- 
ments in Switzerland is estimated as follows, 
by value: Fountain pens, $480,000; ball-point 
pens, $70,000; and mechanical pencils $100,- 
000. These figures, however, include as con- 
sumption certain indeterminate quantities 
shipped out of the country unofficially. 

In prewar years Germany supplied 60 per- 
cent of the total demand. Present annual 
imports are estimated at more than $400,000 
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worth of fountain pens; $45,000 of ball-point 
pens; and $45,000 of mechanical pencils. The 
United States supplies approximately 70 per- 
cent of total imports, the remainder is sup- 
plied by Germany and the United Kingdom. 


OFFICE-FURNITURE PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Although production statistics are not 
published, Belgian trade sources estimate 
that office furniture made of wood totals 
200,000,000 Belgian francs annually, and 
output of metal furniture approximates 150,- 
000,000 francs. 

Most of the 25 manufacturers of wooden 
office furniture are located near Malines. 
Metal office furniture is produced by 60 to 
80 manufacturers. 

The trade believes that consumption of 
wooden office furniture is not much greater 
than production. Annual consumption of 
metal office furniture in the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union is approximately 
170,000,000 francs. 

The outlook for sales of United States 
office furniture in this market depends pri- 
marily on prices. It is believed that the 
Belgium office-furniture market will dwindle 
if the present economic readjustment in 
Belgium continues. 

Belgium agents of United States firms 
complain of severe losses sustained through 
damage, especially to metal furniture, while 
in transit from the United States. Damage 
apparently results from inadequate crating 
and packing and rough handling 


OFFICE-MACHINE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese production of hand-operated 
calculating machines and _ standard-type 
duplicating machines continued to increase 
during the third quarter of 1949. Produc- 
tion of Japanese typewriters and rotary-type 
duplicating machines, however, declined, 
and production of cash registers ceased 
altogether 

The following table illustrates the produc- 
tion picture for three quarters of 1949: 


Production of Office Machines, First Three 
Quarters 1949, Japan 


Quantity in unit 


Duplicating 
7 


iachines 


SOURCE Bulletin 38, October 1949, Japanese Econo 
mic Statist 


LEAD-PENCIL PRODUCTION, KOREA 


The manufacture of lead pencils in Korea 
in October 1949 reached a new high for the 
year, when 9,200 gross were produced. Be- 
ginning in September 1948 with a produc- 
tion of 4,800 gross, Korean lead-pencil 
output has increased steadily for 13 months. 
Production for the first 10 months of 1949 
totaled 75,750 gross compared with 41,194 
gross for the corresponding period in 1948. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ICELAND'S FISH-OIL INDUSTRY 


In the first 9 months of 1949 Iceland's cod- 
liver oil production amounted to approxi- 
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mately 6,640 metric tons. Stocks as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, amounted to 6,780 tons. Iceland 
met with increasing competition from other 
countries in the United States market. 
Prices have dropped considerably, with Ice- 
landic exporters receiving from $350 to $400 
per metric tor for cod-liver oil used in feeds 
(high vitamin potency). Exporters are de- 
termined to remain in the United States feed 
market and to sell their fish oils at competi- 
tive prices. 

Cod-liver oil exports amounted to 3,537 
metric tons in the first 9 months of 1949 
compared with 6,281 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Shipments to the United 
States were 964 and 2,808 tons, respectively. 
Germany displaced the United States as the 
principal export outlet in 1949. 

For the fifth consecutive year, the herring 
catch in 1949 turned out unfavorably. Total 
herring-oil production is estimated at 7,200 
metric tons and meal at 7,700 tons. Exports 
of herring oil totaled 2,168 tons in the first 
9 months of 1949 and 24,177 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. The United King- 
dom was the principal buyer in both years. 

Whaling operations for the season came 
to a halt on October 8, 1949, with a total 
catch of 324 whales, and a production of 
1,760 metric tons of whale oil and 232 tons of 
sperm oil. The United Kingdom was the 
leading outlet for whale-oil exports which 
totaled 1,611 tons in the first 9 months of 
1949 and 4,024 tons in the January—September 
period of 1948. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
Morocco 


Flaxseed is the only oilseed produced in 
Morocco in sufficient quantity to permit ex- 
ports. The entire crop is harvested by the 
end of July and exports begin in August. 
Exports from the 1948 flaxseed crop of 31,200 
metric tons totaled 25,140 tons, all but a few 
hundred tons of which went to France. The 
1949 crop estimate is placed at 61,500 tons 
which should result in an exportable surplus 
of between 45,000 and 55,000 tons. Ship- 
ments abroad thus far in the current season 
have been favorable, with more than 30,000 
tons reported exported by the first of No- 
vember. Export of the remaining surplus will 
depend on deliveries from producers to the 
Flaxseed Pool (the semi-governmental mar- 
keting agency) and on the needs of the 
French market. 


OLIVE-OIL EXPORTABLE SURPLUSES, 
PORTUGAL 


The production of edible olive oil in 
Portugal in the year beginning November 
1949 is estimated at 87,800 metric tons— 
three times the abnormally low output in 
the 1948-49 season. Allowing for reserve 
stocks of 18,000 tons and for probable local 
consumption of 63,000 tons, a balance of at 
least 6,000 tons is expected to be available 
for export. Although no quota has been 
fixed, official sources state that exports will 
be authorized up to that amount to Brazilian 
and Portuguese colonies. Exports to other 
countries may possibly be permitted, depend- 
ing on the actual level of domestic consump- 
tion and on foreign demand. 

Although no figures have been published 
on production of inedible olive oil in Por- 
tugal, estimates place output in the 1949-50 
season at 7,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 2,000 tons in 1948-49, and 8,500 tons in 
1947-48. During the years 1939 to 1948, no 
inedible olive oil was authorized for export, 
the total production being consumed locally, 
principally in the soap industry. Although 
no decision has been made public, it is ex- 
pected that authorization will be given to 
export 3,000 metric tons of inedible oil in 
the 1949-50 season. Such a change in policy 


would be of interest to United States im- 
porters, inasmuch as Portugal was a major 
supplier of inedible olive oil prior to the war. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 10 months of 1949 were almost 
$1,000,000 less than in the corresponding 
period of 1948, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Totals were $10,968,000 
and $11,934,000, respectively. 


PRODUCTION IN 'TRIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of paints, varnishes, and lac- 
quers in Western Germany (Trizone) in the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 44,450 metric 
tons. The output of mineral-earth colors 
and pigments was 39,710 tons. 


SuPPLy SITUATION, JAPAN 


The Japanese ceramic-color industry can 
meet domestic requirements for vitrifiable 
colors for porcelain enameling. 

For the chinaware industry, however, the 
importation of small quantities of specific 
colors is necessary. The quality of Japanese- 
made colors to be applied on glass is not 
good, but at present the need is negligible. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


In the first 10 months of 1949 Argentina 
produced 20,175 metric tons of chemical pulp 
for paper making and 10,022 tons of mechan- 
ical pulp, according to trade sources. On the 
basis of these figures, production for the 
year was not expected to differ materially 
from that of 1948 when 24,998 tons of chem- 
ical pulp and 12,079 tons of mechanical pulp 
were produced. Imports of pulp during 1949 
were estimated at 51,800 tons, or approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons above the 1948 total. 

Production of paper and paperboard 
showed no increase during 1949, and it is be- 
lieved that imports have declined since 1947. 
The only up-to-date statistics available are 
for imports of newsprint which, according to 
ships’ manifests, were 93,319 tons in the first 
11 months of 1949, with Finland supplying 
43,153 tons, Sweden 24,349 tons, and Norway 
13,050 tons. 


SuppLy SITUATION, INDIA 


Low seasonal consumption of paper re- 
sulted in a glut in supplies in India during 
the second quarter of 1949. This was ac- 
companied by further accumulations to al- 
ready large surplus stocks and an increase in 
domestic production; however, imports 
declined. 

Pulp mills were reported to be almost fully 
engaged in production as the result of an 
improvement in arrivals of raw materials. 
In 1948 several mills were forced to suspend 
production and others had to curtail because 
of lack of raw materials. Imports of wood 
pulp (all from Scandinavia) totaled about 
78,000 hundredweight (1 hundredweight- 
112 pounds) in the second quarter of 1949 
compared with about 51,000 hundredweight 
in the first quarter. 

Paper and board production in the second 
quarter of 1949 totaled nearly 27,000 long 
tons compared with less than 25,000 tons in 
the preceding quarter. Imports of paper, 
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board, and related products in the first and 
second quarters were 33,000 tons and 55,000 
tons, respectively. Sweden and Norway were 
the principal sources. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


The over-all production of the Austrian 
pulp and paper industry decreased from 
82 percent of capacity in July to 75 percent 
in August 1949. The output of chemical and 
mechanical pulp decreased from 18,809 tons 
and 7,924 tons, respectively, in July to 15,684 
tons and 7,450 tons in August. Total paper 
production dropped from 19,254 tons to 18,- 
850 tons during this period. Postwar record 
highs, however, were established in the man- 
ufacture of book and writing paper (from 
7,297 tons in July to 7,455 tons in August), 
and of paperboard (from 4,583 tons to 4,935 
tons). 

An Austrian paperboard factory, at Frohn- 
leiten, Styria, started production of first- 
quality paperboard for matrices, especially 
of the type used for high-speed rotary print- 
ing presses. The firm, capable of producing 
in excess of domestic requirements, plans 
to enter the export market. 


Radio and Elec- 
trical Appliances 


IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS AND PARTS, 
INDOCHINA 


Radio receivers, tubes, and components, 
are not produced in Indochina. Imports of 
radio apparatus in the period January to 
June 1949 totaled 89.5 metric tons valued 
at 6,664,000 piasters. (1 piaster equaled ap- 
proximately $0.08, United States currency 
during this period.) Imports from France 
totaled 51.5 metric tons worth 4,833,000 

- piasters; Canada, 11,1 metric tons, 333,000 
piasters; Netherlands, 11.1 metric tons, 837,- 
000 piasters; and the United States 6.6 metric 
tons valued at 604,000 piasters. 


IMPORTS OF RADIO RECEIVERS, IRAQ 


Radio receivers of United States manu- 
facture are highly regarded in Iraq, but ex- 
change difficuties limit such imports. Recent 
improvements in the design and perform- 
ance of European brands, such as Philips 
(Dutch) and Marconi (British) have been 
well received. Demand for these sets appears 
to have supplanted the desire for the United 
States product. 


RADIO SuppLy SITUATION, LEBANON 


An estimated 40,000 radio receivers are 
in use in Lebanon, of which 80 percent are 
table models. About 70 percent of the sets 
in use were manufactured prior to 1939. 
Approximately half of the sets in operation 
are designed for United States-type tubes. 


RADIO-RECEIVER IMPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Radio receivers are not produced in 
Nicaragua. Imports of radio receivers into 
Nicaragua during the period September 2, 
1947 to October 30, 1949, were estimated at 
4,360 units, of which 2,880 were from the 
United States and 1,460 from the Nether- 
lands. 


Rubber and 
Products 


ExXporTs, CEYLON 


Exports of all grades of rubber from Ceylon 
in November totaled 17,925,943 pounds valued 
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at 13,473,516 rupees ($2,823,150 U. S. cur- 
rency), as compared with November 1948, 
when rubber exports amounted to 17,237,108 
pounds valued at $3,343,110. In November 
1949 the United States was by far the best 
customer, taking about 4,458 long tons valued 
at 6,741,025 rupees ($1,412,472). The United 
Kingdom took 1,112 long tons, Germany 674, 
and China 625. The increases over previous 
months for Germany and China are notable. 
Ceylon newspapers report that China may be 
buying for the U. S. S. R. Italy and the 
Netherlands are no longer among the first 
six best customers. 

Exports of latex amounted to 243,429 
pounds, valued at 231,333 rupees. The 
United Kingdom took 93,468 pounds, valued 
at 76,083 rupees ($15,942); France took 75,- 
356 pounds, valued at 73,388 rupees ($15,377) ; 
and Canada took 28,776 pounds, valued at 
23,612 rupees ($4,948). None was sent to the 
United States. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CEYLON 


Agreed estimates of imports and exports 
between Ceylon and India following recent 
Indo-Ceylon trade talks have been released. 
Ceylon is expected to export to India, among 
other commodities, 4,000 tons of rubber in 
1950. Dispatches received from India by the 
Ceylon press have stressed the possible harm- 
ful effects of the pact on India’s rubber in- 
dustries. Rubber prices in Ceylon were on 
the upward trend in the latter part of 1949. 
Basic wages for rubber workers, suspended 
by the Wages Board Control for a time, were 
reestablished at the rates in effect prior to 
the suspension. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, INDOCHINA 


On the basis of provisional figures, rubber 
production in Indochina in the first 10 
months of 1949 amounted to 31,864 metric 
tons, as compared with 32,557 metric tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Produc- 
tion for the entire year was expected to 
reach 40,000, or possibly 42,000 tons—well 
below the peak production of 76,000 tons 
attained in 1942, or the 67,000 tons in 1939. 

Actual production is far below capacity, 
which is estimated by the Rubber Bureau 
at about 115,000 metric tons. 

Rubber Bureau statistics for 1949 are 
based on the production of about 21 big 
plantations or groups of plantations (includ- 
ing about 41 separate units each having 500 
hectares or more under cultivation) plus 17 
small plantations. (1 hectare=2.47 acres.) 
The number of plantations is in sharp con- 
trast to the number operated prior to the 
war, listed in the annual statistical report 
of Indochina as 1,005 in 1937 and 1938 and 
as 1,062 in 1939 and 1940. 

In prewar years, the rubber area, reported 
in the annual statistics, increased from 
127,240 hectares (107,000 tappable) in 1937 
to 133,270 hectares (118,700 tappable) in 
1940. According to the Rubber Bureau, the 
area planted reached a peak of 138,953 hec- 
tares in 1945, but at least 20,000 hectares 
were later destroyed. Most recent estimates 
of the Bureau place the area planted to 
rubber at 102,452 hectares, the area in opera- 
tion at 49.857.6 hectares, and the area actu- 
ally tappable at 63,196 hectares. 

Exports of rubber in the first 10 months 
of 1949 were estimated at 33,965 tons. Stocks 
held on plantations and in Saigon-Cholon 
warehouses at the end of October 1949 were 
estimated at 12,874 tons 


RUBBER TRADE AND STOCKS, MALAYA 


Malayan imports of rubber decreased to 
17,877 long tons in November 1949 from 18,009 
in October. Imports in the first 11 months 
totaled 200,438 tons, a decrease of 74,612 tons 





from the 275,050 tons imported in the like 
period of 1948. 

Imports from Indonesia in November to. 
taled 12,171 tons, a decrease of 1,507 tons ag 
compared with October imports. In the first 
11 months of 1949, imports from Indonesijg 
were 134,208 tons, or 81,314 tons less than the 
215,522 tons imported in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Rubber imports from Thailand in Novem- 
ber were 856 tons, an increase of 195 tons over 
the imports of the preceding month. In the 
first 11 months of 1949 imports from Thai- 
land totaled 15,996 tons—an increase of 6,185 
tons over the 9,811 tons imported in the like 
period of 1948. 

Malayan exports of rubber in November 
1949 increased to 75,022 tons from the 69,645 
tons exported in October. In the first 11 
months of 1949 Malaya exported 821,346 tons 
of rubber, a decrease of 92,260 tons from the 
913,606 tons exported in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Of the total Malayan exports in the first 
11 months, the United States received 241,709 
tons; the United Kingdom, 149,643 tons; and 
the U. S. S. R., 60,854 tons. As compared 
with exports in the corresponding period of 
1948, shipments to the United States de- 
creased by 107,979 tons; to the United King- 
dom by 16,377 tons, and to the U.S. 5S. R. by 
37,213 tons 

At the end of November 1949, rubber held 
as dealers’ and port stocks amounted to 64,- 
020 tons, compared with 66,696 tons held at 
the end of the preceding month 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


INDIA’S COTTON TRADE 


Cotton imports into and exports from ports 
in India in the period August to October 
1949, by countries of origin and destination, 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


Imports and Exports of Cotton in August- 
October 1949, India 


{In bales of 392 pound 


Country of origin or destination Quantity 
Imports: 

United States 375 
Pakistan 2, 227 
Kenya 85, 473 
Tanganyika 10, 692 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 6, 78 
Egypt 79, 738 
Brazil 2. 046 
Peru 983 
Total 212, 328 

Exports 

United States 15, 708 
Belgium 6, 846 
Germany -. 48 
Spain 503 
Italy .. : 223 
Japan 15, 589 
Australia 1, 000 
Other countries 364 
Total 41, 181 
Source: Report No. 621, Bombay, submitted by U.S. 


Consulate General, dated Dec. 17, 1949 


COTTON PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, TURKEY 


The Turkish Ministry of Agriculture has 
estimated 1949 production of cotton at 96,691 
metric tons from a planted acreage of 354,130 
hectares. 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Operations Into Buenos Aires 
Suspended by Eight Air Lines 


Six foreign-flag air lines, as well as the 
American companies PAA and PANAGRA, 
have suspended operations into Buenos Aires 
as a result of the “progressive strike meas- 
ures decreed by the FederaciOn Argentina 
del Personal Aeronautico (FAPA) effecting 
ground-crew personnel. 

Three foreign-flag air lines are unaffected 
by the strike: LAN (Chilean) and IBERIA 
(Spanish), both of which are serviced by 
FAMA, and CAUSA (Uruguayan), which is 
serviced by ALFA. The remaining foreign- 
flag companies which, with the exception of 
PANAGRA, serve the east coast of South 
America will temporarily base their opera- 
tions at Carrasco Airport in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. PANAGRA, availing itself of its 
CAB certificates to operate into Montevideo, 
has already initiated service between San- 
tiago de Chile and Montevideo for the ac- 
commodation of west-coast traffic originating 
or terminating in Buenos Aires. 

The sudden suspension of normal inter- 
national services has deprived the United 
States of direct air-line communication with 
the Argentine capital, and has resulted in a 
heavy concentration of demands for space 
upon FAMA and LAN, the remaining direct 
links between Buenos Aires and Santiago, 
and CAUSA and ALFA, the only services oper- 
ating between Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 


Television Broadcasting 
Planned for Netherlands 


The Netherlands is expected to have its 
first nonlaboratory television in 1950, and 
television receivers, which are to be con- 
structed locally, will be put on the market 
in the course of the year, according to the 





Portuguese India: Air Parcel- 
Post Service Inaugurated 


Effective December 1, 1949, air parcel- 
post service was inaugurated to Portu- 
guese India, subject to the general con- 
ditions stated in section 54, paragraph II, 
on page 47 of the 1949 Postal Guide, Part 
Il, according to a notice in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) on December 1, 
1949, 

The postage rates applicable to air 
parcels for Portuguese India will be 
$1.83 for the first 4 ounces or fraction 
and $.088 for each additional 4 ounces o1 
fraction. 

Air parcels for Portuguese India will 
be conveyed by air to Bombay and by 
surface means from Bombay to Nova 
Goa. 
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Minister of Transport and Waterways. The 
transmissions will be made with 625 picture 
lines. A television transmitter is to be erected 
in Het Gooi, between Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
in 1950. For the time being, there will be no 
link-up with other countries, but it is hoped 
that exchanges can be made of television 
films. The television transmissions, though 
they will be past the laboratory stage, will 
still be experimental for the first 2 years. 
The experiment will cover the relay trans- 
missions both by cable and beam transmis- 
sion, color, and plastic television. The basic 
plan calls for 18 hours of transmission per 
week, of which 6 hours will be devoted to 
testing. 

The experiment will be under the over-all 
responsibility of the Netherlands Broadcast- 
ing Transmission Company, ‘“Nozema,” in 
which the Netherlands Postal and Telegraph 
Services, the Government commissioner for 
broadcasting, and the Netherlands broad- 
casting organizations are represented. There 
will be close collaboration with other coun- 
tries, and it is hoped that lasting television 
agreements can be arrived at. 


Venezuelan State Installs 
Automatic Telephone System 


By resolution appearing in Gaceta Oficial 
No. 23,104 of December 20, 1949, the Min- 
istry of Communications for Venezuela estab- 
lished the rates for public telephone service 
in the State of Tachira. These rates will go 
into effect as soon as the installation of the 
new telephone system in that State is com- 
pleted, which is scheduled for April or May 
1950. 

This project will provide automatic tele- 
phone service in San Cristobal, Rubio, and 
Tariba, and manual service in 12 smaller 
towns throughout the State. 

The rate schedule may be reviewed in the 
Transportation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Air Service To Be Opened 
Between U. S. and Milan 


In early February 1950, Trans-World Air- 
line will inaugurate air passenger and cargo 
service between the United States and Milan. 
There will be two flights per week in each 
direction. The American consul at Milan 
reports that the first flight will be east- 
bound and is scheduled to take place on 
February 2. The initial flight will commence 
at Chicago and terminate at Cairo with stops 
at Detroit, Gander, Shannon, Paris, Geneva, 
Milan, Rome, and Athens. 

Malpensa Air Field, approximately 40 
kilometers north of Milan, will be used by 
the company. Night landing equipment will 
be ready for the inaugural flight, and a mini- 
mum operating ceiling of 400 feet has been 
established. With ceilings lower than this 










figure, planes will be directed to overfly to 
either Geneva or Rome. TWA does not plan 
to use any alternate field in Milan, even in 
the event of unfavorable weather conditions. 

Cost of passenger ticket from Milan to 
New York will be $411 one way and $739.80 
round trip. Air freight rates to New York 
have been fixed at $1.73 per kilogram. 


New Rates Assigned for 
Electric Power in Mexico 


The electric-power rates assigned by the 
Mexican Electric Tariff Commission to the 
Mexican Light & Power Co. and its subsid- 
iaries, as published in the Diario Official, 
became effective December 15, 1949. This 
development is important primarily because 
it indicates that the last obstacle to the 
extension of the $26,000,000 credit by the 
World Bank to the above-named company 
has now been cleared- away at least so far 
as the Mexican Government is concerned. 





REPUBLIC OF KOREA: U. S. 


Parcel-Post Service Expanded 


The Post Office Department announced 
in its December 1, 1949, issue of The 
Postal Bulletin that parcel-post service 
to the Republic of Korea, which had 
been limited to gift parcels only, has 
been extended to permit the mailing of 
commercial packages. The parcel-post 
service, however, is limited to the follow- 
ing provinces which comprise the Re- 
public of Korea south of the 38th parallel 
of latitude: 


1 Hwanghae-do 
Cholla-namdo * Kangwon-do 
Cholla-pukto * Kyonggi-do 
Cl’ungch’ong-namdo Kyongsang-namdo 
Ch’ungeh’ong-pukto Kyongsang-pukto 


Cheju-do 


Parcel-post packages to the Republic 
of Korea may not contain firearms of any 
kind nor any weapons which can be con- 
cealed on the person. Bank notes, paper 
money, or any values payable to bearer, 
manufactured or unmanufactured plati- 
num, gold or silver, precious stones and 
jewelry may not be included in parcel- 
post packages to the Republic of Korea 
unless the addressee possesses the proper 
import license. Parcels containing such 
items must be endorsed by the sender 
with the words “Addressee possesses re- 
quired import license.” 

' These provinces are divided by the 38th par- 
allel of latitude and it is the responsibility of the 
senders to determine that the post offices to which 
their parcels are addressed are located south of 
the 38th parallel. Those parcels addressed to 
offices north of the 38th parallel will not be for- 
warded to destinations but will be treated as 
undeliverable. 
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The economic position of the Mexican Light 
& Power Co. and its subsidiaries is expected 
to be considerbly enhanced by the applica- 
tion of the new rates. 


U. S.-Yugoslavia Conclude 
Provisionsal Air Agreement 


The Governments of the United States and 
Yugoslavia recently concluded a provisional 
air agreement. According to the Belgrade 
press, the agreement, which became effective 
immediately, entitles the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment to operate air lines to the American 
occupation zones of Austria and Germany, 
as well as to establish air lines over these 
zones. On the basis of the agreement, the 
Government of the United States will be 
entitled to operate an air line to Belgrade 
and beyond. 


Israel National Airlines 
Opens Lydda-London Service 


Israel National Airlines (El Al) opened its 
Lydda-London service on December 23, 1949. 
El Al has been operating to Rome and Paris 
since last July, and plans to extend this serv- 
ice to London on a once-a-week basis. Its 
equipment consists of two DC-4’s, and the 
crew will be American until Israeli pilots can 
be spared from the Israel Air Force. 

The Lydda-London route includes stops at 
Rome, Paris, and (for some services) Zurich. 
BOAC is already operating London-Lydda 
with Canadair IV's, and will act as handling 
agent for El] Al at London. 


West African Airways To 
Fly Acera-Khartoum Route 


The West African Airways Corp. has an- 
nounced the reopening of air service between 
Accra, Lagos, Kano, and Khartoum which 
was suspended 3 years ago by the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. A fortnightly service 
on alternate Thursdays is planned. The 
schedule calls for an overnight stop at Mai- 
duguri, Nigeria, with the return flight to 
commence on alternate Sundays. At Khar- 
toum an associated company of West African 
Airways Corp. will connect and fly passengers 
to Damascus. 


Electric Energy and Gas 
Output Upped in Portugal 


Electric energy and gas output produced 
by Portugal’s principal public-utilities com- 
pany, Companhias Reunidas Gas e Electrici- 
dade, during the first 9 months of 1949 
increased by 15 percent and 7 percent, respec- 
tively, over the same period of 1948. Produc- 
tion of electricity during the period January 
through September 1948 and 1949 amounted 
to 139,041,510 kilowatt-hours and 159,921,880 
kilowatt-hours, respectively; while gas output 
during the same periods totaled 24,831,305 
cubic meters and 26,663,785 cubic meters. 


Air Policy Council 
Created in Paraguay 


A National Council for Aeronautics (Con- 
cejo Nacionale de Aeronautico) was created 
in Paraguay under Executive Decree No. 8882 
dated December 13, 1949. 

The Council is made a dependency of the 
Ministry of National Defense, and replaces 
the “Special Commission Charged with the 
Study of All Questions Relating to Commer- 
cial Air Traffic,”’ created in 1948. It is to be 
composed of the following persons: (1) the 
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The Role of Merchant Shipping in the National Economy 
of Turkey 


By FRANK P. BUTLER, American Embassy, Ankara, Turkey 


Turkey’s merchant marine is of importance primarily for the role it plays in furnishing 
vital transportation along the 6,100-kilometer national coast line. Three factors clearly 
point up the essential character of Turkey's coastal carriers: (1) More than 35 percent of 
the country’s population lives in the coastal regions; (2) much of Turkey’s mineral and 
agricultural wealth is located in the same areas; and (3) overland transportation is either 
inadequate or nonexistent in wide coastal belts. It was quite natural that these basic 
considerations should have caused the Turkish Republic of 1923 to devote its early at- 
tention to coastwise shipping Today—27 years later—this continues to command high 
priority. 

In 1938 Turkey’s total oceangoing fleet, state and private, comprised 70 vessels 
totaling 137,508 gross tons. Of these, all but 13 were more than 30 years old. A large 
percentage could navigate only in territorial waters. This, coupled with Turkey's des- 
perate need for coastwise services, practically precluded the fleet from participating in 
foreign trade. Foreign-exchange earnings were consequently negligible. 

Since 1946, the fleet has expanded, and Turkey is beginning to participate in interna- 
tional trade. The following table reflects this participation and shows the present posi- 
tion of shipping in Turkey’s 1948 balance of international payments (transactions in all 
currencies expressed in dollars) : 


Receipts Expenditures Net 

Amount Percent imount Percent 1mount Percent 

Shipping $2, 300, 000 1.0 $29, 900, O00 U6 = — 27, 600, 000 5.3 
Bunkerage, etc 1, 200, 000 5 500, 000 2 700, 000 q 
Total maritime 3, 500, 000 15 30, 400, 000 Gs 26, 900. OOO 4.4 
Other invisibles 31, 600, 000 13.6 31, 700, 000 10.1 100, 000 1 
Total invisibles 35, 100, 000 15.1 62, 100, 000 19.9 27, 000, 060 45 
Total merchandise 196, 800, 000 84.9 = 247, 900, 000 80.1 51, 100, 000 65.5 
Total balance of payments 231, 900, 000 100.0 310. 000. 000 100.0 7s. 100. 000 100.0 


The foregoing tabulation presents the striking facts that in 1948 shipping expenditures 
in all currencies exceeded receipts by $26,900,000 and that this deficit accounted for 
more than one-third of Turkey’s net deficit of $78,100,000 This relationship is even 
more pronounced when consideration is confined to dollar and gold transactions. The 
1948 deficit would have been even greater were it not for the fact that an increasing 
amount of Turkey’s foreign trade is now being carried in Turkish ships and the charges 
paid in Turkish liras. 

Although Turkish bottoms have begun to ply outside native waters, it is important to 
return to domestic operations to obtain a proper perspective of the importance of Turkey's 
merchant marine in the national economy A rough scale of this may be constructed as 
follows: The total revenue earned by the Turkish State Seaways in 1948 from its coast- 
wise passenger and cargo services (including ferries) amounted to T£22,000,000. 
Revenues of the privately owned oceangoing fleet engaged in the coastwise trade have 
been roughly estimated for 1948 at T£8,000,000. Revenues of the Turkish State Railways 
for 1948 from passenger and freight traffic were T£139,000,000. Total revenues of the 
Turkish State Airlines for 1948, practically all of which were from domestic routes, 
amounted to T£2,700,000. 

These figures would make it appear that roughly one-fourth of the transportation 
revenues of the country were earned by shipping However, this scale fails to take into 
account the sizable trafhe carried in the large number of small craft of less than 200 
gross tons which ply along the coast. Although it has proved impossible to obtain even 
a crude estimate of the volume of this traffic, informed sources claim that in all likelihood 
it raises shipping revenues to where they total more than one-third of all transportation 
revenues earned in the country. 

Shipping circles point out that current traffic by no means measures the real potential 
of Turkey's coastwise traffic. Lack of capacity, frequent delays, and slow service all tend 
to reduce the volume thereof. It may be observed for the purpose of illustration that 
the total rated passenger capacity of a number of the regularly scheduled coastwise ship 
in 1948, based on the number of trips made, was 638,625 passengers. The actual number 
of passengers carried on these ships was 1,373,172——indicating that on the average each 
ship carried double its rated capacity. 














Director of Air Traffic, as representative of the 
Ministry of National Defense, (2) a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
and Worship, versed in legal matters, (3) a 
representative of the Ministry of Public 
Works and Communications, (4) a repre- 
sentative of the Air Command, (5) a repre- 
sentative of domestic commercial aviation, 
(6) a representative of international com- 
mercial aviation operating in the country, 
and (7) a representative of the Aero Club 
of Paraguay to represent sport and private 
flyers. The Auditor General of War will act 
as juridical counselor to the new organiza- 
tion. 

The Council was created to: 

(1) Study the coordination of official pub- 
lic activity relating to air navigation; 


(2) Propose measures for traffic improve- 
ment and domestic air-transport develop- 
ment; 

(3) Study and render opinions on Para- 
guay's availing itself of international con- 
ventions and treaties concerning air navi- 
gation with reference to the documentation 
of centers of study and international organi- 
zations; 

(4) Establish bases and directives for Para- 
guayan delegates to international air con- 
ferences; 

(5) Advise on proposed laws, regulations, 
etc., relating to air navigation which may be 
submitted to it by the Government; 

(6) Settle questions relating to air law 
and regulation. The Council is to meet at 
least twice a month. 
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German Industries Fair, 
Hannover, Germany 


The German Industries Fair will be held 
in Hannover, Germany, in two separate sec- 
tions. The Light Industry Section will be 
held from March 29 to April 2, 1950, and the 
Heavy Industries Section from May 3 to 14, 
1950. 

The management advises that space in the 
exhibition halls is available to foreign ex- 
hibitors only in the Light Industries Section 
The management also states that import li- 
censes for exhibits can be obtained without 
delay and that negotiations dealing with the 
sale of exhibits at the end of the Fair are 
now under way with the proper authorities 

A copy of the regulations dealing with 
participation in the German Industries Fair 
is available on a loan basis from the Fairs 
and Exhibitions Branch (IT-940), Office of 
Internatonal Trade, Washington 25, D. C., to 
interested parties. Firms interested in par- 
ticipating in this event should write to the 
Deutsche Messe- und Ausstellungs-A. G 
Hannover or from the American-German 
Chamber of Commerce, 71 Broadway, New 
York City 


International Trade 
Fair. Vienna 


The opening of the Fiftieth International 
Trade Fair of Vienna, Austria (which was 
held during the week of September 11-18. 
1949), was attended by the President of the 
Republic, the mayor of the city of Vienna, 
Cabinet Members, members of the Diploma- 
tic Corps, and repreesntatives of the High 
Commissioners of the Occupying Powers. 

The number of visitors attending the Fair 
reached 475,000. Approximately 60,000 visi- 
tors from the Provinces were present. More 
than 2,000 foreign visitors attended. Italy 
and Switzerland, as usual, accounted for the 
largest number of foreign visitors. Other 
visitors came from Belgium, England, France, 
Greece, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries, the United States, the Near East, 
India, North and South Africa, and a limited 
number from the East European countries. 
Two days were reserved for buyers exclusively. 

There were 2,460 exhibitors participating 
in the Vienna Fall Fair of 1949 as compared 
with 2,248 in 1948. Of this number, only 43 
exhibits showed American products. 

The following nine countries had official 
national exhibitions: Egypt, Itaty, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The Hun- 
garian exhibit, housed in one pavilion, was 
devoted entirely to exhibits of NIK (Heavy 
Industry Monopoly) and Manfred Weiss. 
Both the Rumanian and Polish exhibits were 
large and inclusive, marked by a strong politi- 
cal flavor and, in the case of the Polish 
exhibit, by considerable emphasis on the im- 
provement of the workers’ standard of living 
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and “opportunities for advancement in pres- 
ent-day Poland.” 

The Rumanian exhibit showed agricultural 
products, foods, wood products, the oil in- 
dustry, light and middle industries, furs and 
pelts, and surgical instruments. The Polish 
exhibition concentrated on coal, ores, metals, 
mining tools, glassware, porcelain, chemicals, 
pharmaceutical products, and textiles. Yugo- 
slavia exhibited heavy industry, foods, tobac- 
co, hides and furs, leather and leather prod- 
ucts including shoes, drugs, hats, and chem- 
icals. Bulgaria, which had the smallest of 
the so-called Peoples’ Democracies’ ex- 
hibits, stressed foods, tobacco, hides, and 
attar of roses. 

The Netherlands exhibit was little more 
than a token participation, consisting mostly 
of pictures of activities in Holland, with em- 
phasis on stud farms and potatoes. 

The Egyptian exhibit was focussed on agri- 
cultural products (rice, cotton, soya beans, 
sugar), foods (bacon, olive oil, eggs, fruit 
juices) and industrial products (textiles, 
leather articles and carpets). 

Agricultural products (tobacco, fruits and 
nuts, cotton), ores (chromium, copper. iron, 
hard coal, mercury, and lead), and industrial 
products (silk, cotton, mohair, wool, carpets 
and leather) made up the attractive Turkish 
exhibit. 

Italy showed heavy industry, office equip- 
ment, sewing machines, food-processing ma- 
chines, tools, silks, and the traditional Italian 
export products, wines and fruits. One of 
the Italian exhibits, unbreakable table china, 
aroused great interest. 

Indications of the marketability of various 
products, on exhibition at the Fair, are 
given below: 





Clothing and Textiles: Domestic interest in 
women’s underwear and cheaper dresses was 
especially notable and a large volume of 
sales was reported. While domestic sales of 
men’s underwear, sports wear, and waterproof 
clothing were substantial, sales of men’s suits 
of the expensive type were relatively small. 
Dutch, Italian, Hungarian, Swiss, and West- 
ern German buyers placed substantial orders 
for textiles. 

Furs: Furs of medium quality were sold on 
the domestic market. Buyers from Norway 
and the United States bought several thou- 
sand pieces. 

Shoes: On the domestic market, shoes 
(particularly sport shoes) sold well; the high 
prices limited sales abroad. 

Arts and Crafts: Petit point sold extremely 
well to foreign firms, which showed relatively 
little interest in this product at the Spring 
Fair. Large domestic sales were reported in 
enamel articles, wood paintings and carv- 
ings. Needlework materials, such as yarn, 
laces, and patterns were in great demand 
on the domestic market. 

Gold and Silverware: Increased domestic 
trade in gold and silverware was reported. 

Smokers’ Requisites: Smokers’ requisites 
sold briskly to domestic firms and to Argen- 
tina and the United States. 

Leather Goods: An entire floor of one 
building of the Messepalast was devoted to 
the products of the leather-goods industry. 
The industry presented merchandise of ex- 
cellent styles and fine workmanship. Light 
handbags, nylon bags, and luggage were 
sold in large quantities to the Provinces. 
Exhibitors of luggage reported satisfactory 
orders from Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, 
with promises of further orders from Hol- 





Important Forthcoming International Fairs 


1950 
International Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany__------~-_-----____ Mar. 5 to 12. 
International Trade Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark_-_--~~-------- Mar. 7 to 26. 
International Trade Fair, Prague, Czechoslovakia_____._._--____ Mar. 13 to 20. 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands_____.-____-_~ Mar. 21 to 30. 


International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany 


Se aan t ee ey Mar. 29 to Apr. 2 
International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy_____- 


aN ESE eee es Apr. 12 to 30. 





International Trade Fair, Lyon, France____ ~~~ 
International Trade Fair. Brussels, Belgium _- 
International Trade Fair, Poznan, Poland__- 
International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium__- 
International Trade Fair, Paris, France_—_—- 
International Trade Fair, Valencia, Spain__- 
International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada_- 
International Trade Fair, Lille, France _~ 
International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France_ 


First United States International Trade Fair, Chicago, II] 
Pe Se 3 Bn Aug. 20 to Sept. 20. 


International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey_---- 
European Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France__- 
International Trade Fair, Marseille, France 
International Trade Fair, Frankfort, Germany 


International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands__----~------- Sept. 26 to Oct. 5 


FEE Re eee ees Apr. 29 to May 14. 
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land, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
Small leather goods, such as belts, braces, 
and buttons were in great demand. 

Glass and China: Domestic and foreign 
demand for glass and china was so large that 
delivery terms had to be extended. There 
was also an active domestic interest in pot- 
tery utility articles and tile stoves. 

Sporting Goods: Satisfactory domestic and 
foreign sales were made in sporting goods. 
Italy, Norway, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Sweden placed substantial orders. As in the 
Spring Fair, there was a great turn-over in 
rucksacks and sporting bags. Exhibitors of 
fishing articles reported excellent sales to 
Italy, Switzerland, and Rumania. Because 
of the approaching winter season, a brisk 
business was carried on in sport shoes and 
skis. ; 

Toys and Christmas-Tree Decorations: As 
in the case of leather goods, an entire floor 
of one building of the Messepalast was given 
over to toys and Christmas-tree decorations. 
The large exhibit showed great improvement 
over those of former fairs as regards mate- 
rials and styles. The raw-material shortages 
that had hindered the industry have now 
been overcome. Dolls and small toys were in 
great demand, and substantial sales on very 
short delivery terms were made. Building 
blocks and erector sets sold well. The high 
prices of electric trains limited sales. 

Household and Kitchen Utensils: The qual- 
ity and variety of the household and kitchen 
utensils exhibited approached prewar stand- 
ards. Domestic and foreign sales were re- 
ported to be more than satisfactory. Mirrors 
were sold to Italy, Switzerland, and the Neth- 
erlands. Home canning utensils and other 
patented kitchen articles were purchased not 
only by domestic buyers but also by buyers 
from Sweden, Hungary, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Yugoslavia. 

Furniture: Although 4 years have passed 
since the end of the war, many persons in 
Austria have not yet been able to satisfy 
their most important needs for furniture. 
Domestic demand, therefore, is still high. 
Prices of living-room, bedroom, and kitchen 
furniture have declined somewhat, and the 
opportunity to buy on the credit and install- 
ment plan continued to stimulate sales. The 
kitchen equipment offered is still far from 
modern in design and is far inferior to Amer- 
ican streamlined functional styles. It is re- 
ported that furniture orders placed during 
the Fair will assure full employment to the 
furniture industry and allied trades for a 
considerable time. 

Toilet Articles and Cosmetics: Sales in toilet 
articles and cosmetics increased considerably 
over those at the Spring Fair. There was a 
special demand for domestic soaps, which 
sold for 2.50 shillings per bar. Large orders 
were placed by buyers from the provinces. 
The sale of razor blades increased by more 
than 30 percent over sales in the Spring Fair, 
and export business was concluded with 
India, Chile, England, and France. 

Office Articles and Stationery: Although 
there was a large voiume of domestic sales 
for office articles and stationery and large 
transactions were effected, foreign sales, 
which are largely dependent on compensa- 
tion arrangements, were limited. 

Cameras: The shortage of lenses, which 
slows up delivery by manufacturing firms, 
hampered business. 

Papers: The sale of cigarette paper lagged; 
demand for photographic paper, on the other 
hand, was great. High-quality letter paper 
was sold to buyers from Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, South America, England, 
and Egypt. 

Electric Industry: Both domestic and for- 
eign interest was great in products of the 
electric industry. Large domestic orders 
were taken for fitting material, electric house- 
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hold articles, lighting systems and electro- 
medical apparatus. Delivery periods were 
short. Buyers from South America, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Egypt, Israel, the French Col- 
onies, Syria, and the Balkan countries placed 
substahtial orders. 

Radios: The radio industry, which sold 
practically its entire production up to the 
spring of 1950, was highly satisfied with the 
business which it transacted at the Fair. 
There was a large volume of domestic orders 
fon record players, furniture for musical 
equipment, and electro-acoustic systems 
(magneto-phones and portable loud-speak- 
ing systems). 

Building Machines: Concrete mixers, build- 
ing elevators, vibrators and special machines 
for road construction and mining, imported 
under ERP, found a favorable domestic mar- 
ket. On the export market, Hungary ordered 
building machines. An interest in brickyard 
machines was shown by Egypt and Turkey. 

Heating Industry: Good domestic sales 
were reported. Several firms had to extend 
their delivery period because all supplies 
were sold. 

Wood-working Machines: Satisfactory do- 
mestic sales were reported. 

Machine Tools: The Scandinavian coun- 
tries and French Morocco showed great in- 
terest in the new high-efficiency lathes ex- 
hibited. Domestic sales were good. 

Diesel Motors: Diesel motors were in grea? 
demand by the Provinces. 

Food-processing Machines: Many domestic 
and foreign transactions were concluded. 

Telephone Systems: Buyers from Rumania, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Norway, Greece, 
France, Egypt, and Syria showed great in- 
terest in telephone systems. 

Cigarette Machines: Chinese buyers initi- 
ated negotiations for cigarette machines, to 
be paid in English pounds. 

Machines: The United Austrian Iron and 
Steel Works (Vereinigte Oesterreichischen 
Eisen- und Stahl Werke A. G.) in Linz, 
Upper Austria, the largest nationalized en- 
terprise of the Austrian heavy industry, ac- 
cepted large export orders for machines, pri- 
marily woodworking machines. from the 
U. S. S. R., Rumania, and Bulgaria. Trans- 
actions were also concluded with countries 
of the sterling area. 

Prefabricated Wooden Houses: Africa, the 
French Colonies, and Italy made compensa- 
tion offers for prefabricated wooden houses 

The next Vienna International Trade Fair 
will be held from March 12 to 19, 1950. Per- 
sons interested in participating may write to 
Dr. Franz H. Leitner, Austrian Consulate 
General, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
New York; or to Paul V. Stetten, Director, 
Wiener Messe, Vienna, Austria. 


International Motor 
Show, Turin, Italy 


The thirty-second International Motor 
Show will be held in Turin, Italy, in the 
Palazzo delle Esposizioni from May 4 to 14, 
1950. The ANFIAA (Associazione Nazionale 
Fra Industrie Automobilistiche ed Affini), a 
private organization of Italian automotive 
industrialists, is sponsoring this event. The 
organizing committee has already launched 
a wide publicity compaign by mailing posters 
to potentially interested organizations 
throughout the world. Further publicity is 
contemplated by means of press releases, film 
projections, and radio announcements. 

Exhibits will be classified in 13 commodity 
groups covering the whole range of auto- 
motive products. Exhibitors in the 1948 
event numbered 278, from 5 countries. This 
year, it is expected that five out of the seven 
most important automobile-producing coun- 
tries will be represented. The five partici- 





pating countries are Italy, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. Par. 
ticular advance interest has been manifesteq 
in local circles in the German models to pe 
exhibited. Both Fiat and Lancia, the two 
largest Italian manufacturers, are expecteq 
to exhibit new models of six-passenger 1,500- 
cubic-centimeter cars. Industrial vehicle ex- 
hibitors will reportedly emphasize reductions 
in fuel consumption in relation to the load 
carried. The exhibition officials have an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
will issue a special decree permitting perma- 
nent importation of automobiles exhibited by 
foreign firms. It is also reported that this 
authorization will provide an allotment of 
foreign currency to cover accessories and 
parts. 

The Italian State Railways will grant a 
30-percent reduction on all fares from fron- 
tier and maritime stations to foreign visitors, 

Foreign exhibitors’ goods will enjoy special 
facilities for carriage over the Italian Rail- 
ways. 

Arrangements for granting temporary and 
definite importation to exhibited goods and 
vehicles of foreign origin are now being 
made. 

All industrial inventions, utility models, 
ornamental designs, and trade-marks con- 
cerning goods displayed at the show will 
enjoy the temporary protection provided by 
Italian law. 

Parking space for demonstration vehicles 
and a special test route will be at the disposal 
of exhibitors. 

The Organizing Committee will provide the 
following services: For visitors and erhib- 
itors—Information; bank, money exchange; 
stand booking; detached section of the Min- 
istry for Foreign Trade; certification of rail- 
way tickets. For journalists—Intormation; 
press room; documentation. 

The Exhibition will be open continuously 
from 9 a. m. till 11 p. m. 

For all further information, apply to the 
Comitato Organizzatore del XXXII Salone 
Internazionale dell’'Automobile, 23 Via Santa 
Teresa, Torino 
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Consumption has been estimated at 40,000 
tons, leaving about 55,000 tons of cotton 
for export 

During 1949, cotton was one of Turkey's 
important export commodities, amounting to 
19,655 tons in the first 10 months. The fol- 
lowing countries were the leading destina- 
tions, with quantities in metric tons: Ger- 
many (Trizonal Area), 2,883; Czechoslova- 
kia, 3,919; France, 3,419; the Netherlands, 
2.651; Sweden, 1,125; Poland, 1,556; and 
Greece, 1,260 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


SwWITZERLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE IN RAYON 
PRODUCTS 


Switzerland's imports of cellulose for the 
manufacture of rayon totaled 8,853 tons in 
the first 9 months of 1949 compared with 16,- 
970 tons in the like period of 1948. Imports 
of cellulose exceeded requirements in 1948 so 
that about 3,800 tons were carried into 1949. 
The rayon industry estimated 1949 output at 
8,200 tons of rayon filament and 6,000 tons of 
staple. Production of filament continued at 
the same rate during the 2 years, but the out- 
put of rayon staple decreased, largely because 
of a marked lessening in domestic and foreign 
demand. In France, the monthly output of 
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staple declined from 4,234 tons in March 1949, 
to 705 tons in August 1949. 

A sharp change was noted in the distribu- 
tion of rayon filament and staple between the 
domestic and foreign markets. In 1948, 
about 65 percent of the output of rayon 
filament was used domestically and 35 per- 
cent was exported; 35 percent of the rayon 
staple was used at home and 65 percent, ex- 
ported. By the end of 1949, it was evident 
that 60 percent of filament would be exported 
and 40 percent used domestically. Exports 
of 95 percent of rayon staple would leave only 
§ percent for domestic consumption during 
1949. These changes were caused by the fall 
in prices of real silk and by the Swiss con- 
sumer’s preference for cotton, wool, and real 
silk fabrics. 

Imports and exports of rayon filament, 
yarns, and fabrics in the first 9 months of 
1949 compared with all of 1948 are shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Foreign Trade in Rayon Yarn and Fiber 
and Rayon Piece Goods During January 
September 1949 and All of 1948, Switzer 
land 


[In metrie tons] 
January 
Item Septem 1048 
ber 1949 
IMPORTS 
Rayon filament, staple, and yarns 100 806 
Other than viscose filament yarns, 
9 not thrown 213 322 
Other than viscose filament yarns, 
thrown 4 {8 
Rayon piece goods 725 2, 544 
Crude, bleached, and dyed piece 
goods of pure rayon filament 26 &2 
Printed and fancy rayon piece goods 
of pure rayon filament Is ‘4 
EYPORTS 
Rayon filament, staple, and yarns &, O77 S744 
Rayon stapl 4, 838 5.113 
Viscose yarn, not thrown 3, O86 2, 531 
Viscose yarn, thrown 76 345 
Rayon staple yarns, not thrown 127 75 
Rayon staple yarns, thrown 366 328 
Rayon piece goods 10, 825 20, 481 
Pure rayon-staple piece goods weigh 
ing over 200 grams per square 
meter 7 100 
Crude, bleached, or dyed pure 
rayon-staple piece goods weighing 
from 15) to 200 grams per square 
meter 24 IS6 
Pure rayon-staple printed and faney 
piece goods weighing from 130 to 
200 grams per square meter 13 156 
Crude, bleached, or dyed pure 
rayon-filament-yarn piece goods 738 Til 
Same as above, chief weight, rayon 
filament P| 120 
Pure rayon-filament yarn printed 
and fancy piece goods 40) 54 
SOURCE: Statistique Annuelle du Commerce Extérieur 
de la Suisse, and Statistique Mensuelle du Commerce 
Extérieur de la Suisse 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


FINANCING TRADE; LAW REGARDING 
PURCHASES, GREECE 


The Bank of Greece has been ordered to 
provide the tobacco trade with Capital nec- 
essary to enable it to purchase the 1949 
tobacco crop. The decision became effective 
December 1, 1949. Loans may not exceed 
70 percent of the price to be paid to pro- 
ducers. Upon presentation of the purchase 
contract, which must be approved by the 
tobacco tax collector, 60 percent of the loan 
will be given to the debtor. The balance 
will be paid on delivery to the central to- 
bacco warehouse. The merchant later may 
obtain a small additional loan to take care of 
expenses involved in manipulation. 
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visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, 12601 East Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Washington. 

(No. 56 omitted.) 

57. Netherlands—Dirk Leegstra, represent- 
ing AaBe Woollens and Woollen Blankets 
Inc., Koeningshoeven, Tilburg, is interested 
in exporting woolens and woolen blankets 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
January 11, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Marshall 
Field & Co., 200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. 

World ‘Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Media—Israel. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Italy. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Mex- 
ico. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Colombia. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Belgium. 

Canneries—-Luxembourg. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Indochina. 

Dental-Supply houses—Union of South 
Africa. 

Flour Importers and Dealers—Denmark. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Ecuador. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Thailand (Siam). 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Indonesia. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Haiti. 

Lumber Importers and Exporters—Baha- 
mas. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Indonesia. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Indochina. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Pakistan. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Luxembourg. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Australia. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Burma. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Finland. 

Petroleum Industry—Burma. 

Petroleum Industry—lIran. 

Petroleum Industry—Philippines. 

Plastic-Materials Molders and Fabrica- 
tors—Turkey. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Panama. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Cuba. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Belgium. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Italy. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Hong Kong. 

Sanitary-Napkin Manufacturers — New 
Zealand. 

Schools and Colleges—Bahamas. 

Schools and Colleges—Paraguay. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Sugar Mills—Denmark. 

Sugar Mills—Turkey. 





According to law No. 1314 published in 
mid-November, negotiations for tobacco sold 
by farmers as “Armathodemata,” that is, 
tobacco baled or bundled by the farmer 
without manipulation on the farm, could 
not be purchased before December 1, 1949, 
whereas tobacco manipulated on the farm 
may not be negotiated for prior to Febru- 
ary 15, 1950. About 40 percent of the Greek 
tobacco crop generally is sold without ma- 
nipulation, and the remaining 60 percent is 
sold after manipulation, 

The purpose of the law is to encourage 
farmers to treat their tobacco properly and 
improve and standardize its quality and to 
protect them from profiteers. The first is 
to be accomplished by prolonging the time 
between harvesting and selling and the sec- 
ond by naming the date when sales may be 
negotiated. It is reported that speculators 
heretofore have taken adyantage of farmers 
who needed cash by buying at unreasonably 
low prices during the interval between the 
harvest and the opening of the buying 
season 


DISCUSSIONS ON RHODESIAN FRICES, 
Lonpon, U. K. 


Discussions on Rhodesian tobacco prices 
will take place in London early in February 
between the Tobacco Advisory Committee to 
the Board of Trade and representatives of 
the Rhodesian Tobacco Association, states 
the British press. The following paragraphs 


indicating that Rhodesian growers will re- 
quire higher prices as a result of devaluation 
are quoted from the British press. 

“Applying the effect of devaluation... 
the conclusion is reached that, in terms of 
sterling at the new exchange rate, the Rho- 
desian average price for 1949 was 5'2d. per 
pound less than the American, and 24d. less 
when allowance is made for Imperial Pref- 
erence. In other words, the average Rho- 
desian price could now go Up to 55d. and 
still compare favourably with the American. 
No such phenomenal rise is contem- 
plated. ... 

“The Southern Rhodesia Government has 
calculated that, on the average, imports are 
likely to cost 20 percent more. ... Assum- 
ing that tobacco growers’ requisites will in- 
crease in cost by a similar percentage, a rise 
in price of about 6d. per pound for the leaf 
would meet the situation. ... 

“Whether such an increase will, in fact, be 
forthcoming rests mainly with the buyers. 
Under the system of free auction sales, their 
bidding determines the prices paid. But the 
growers have a say to this extent. Competi- 
tion nowadays is so keen that, were it not 
for the system of export quotas, .. . prices 
would soar to unreasonable heights. If, 
therefore, the buyers show reluctance to bid 
to a level which gives them what they con- 
sider to be a fair return, the growers will 
demand the lifting of control; alternatively, 
they will plant smaller acreages in future.” 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 
asic 
Auction A 
Auction B 
Free market 


Argentina Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 

Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market 
<7 : _ 

Colombia do Commercial bank_ 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 

Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba Peso Free 

Ecuador _. Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 


Peru m Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Imports 


Other purposes 
Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 
° Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949. 
Single auction rate prior to November 1949, 
‘January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average. 
5 June to December. 
® Ecuador, free rate for October 
7 Abandoned November 15, 1949. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at one 
of the preferential, basic, or auction, rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 
boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 154 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective 
January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the 
effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per 
dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponrbilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at these rates. The free 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 
official rate maintained by that institution, the com- 


4) 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
1947 1048 Novem- make OGuiv- 
annual annual’ | ber 1949 nate ae oan 
S. cu 
rency 
44 
7 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Dec. 7 
5.37 5. 37 . 1862 Do 
2 23 24.23 6.09 6.09 1642 Do, 
4.04 4.04 11.14 11.14 OSYT Do 
¥. 48 ¥. 48 1055 Do 
4,08 4. 36 4.00 4.02 1109 Do 
42. 42 42.42 42.42 42. 42 0236 Dee. 28 
MO. O5 56. 04 56. 05 56. 05 O78 Do 
Of 78. 12 111.15 | 115.00 OOST Do 
72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Dec. 31 
43.10 45.10 43.10 0232 Nov. 30 
95 5G. 64 100. 46 100. 46 0100 Do 
Oo 11.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do, 
79 1. 76 1. 96 1. 06 5102 Dec l 
76 1.77 1. 96 1. 06 S102 Do 
17 42.68 2. 94 2. 94 3401 Do 
2 6.60 &. 45 &. 0 1124 Dec $1 
». 67 5. 67 5. 67 4. 67 1764 Do 
00 1.00 1.00 100 1. 0000 Do 
8.77 13.50 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Nov. 20 
47 18.05 18. 36 18. 41 N5AS Do 
4 2.04 2.04 2.04 w2 Der i] 
sf BROS &H5 116 Do 
5. 00 Ww 500 5.00 2000 Dec, 20 
5. 6 6. 32 7.41 7.05 1418 Do 
3. 12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 205 Dee 
4. US 2008 Do 
6. OS . 1645 Do 
8.05 1242 Do. 
1h) 6. 50 6.50 
15. 52 15. 45 O47 Nov. 26 
4s 13. OS 17.14 16. 51 0606 Do 
WO) 2. 50 2.%) 2. %) 1) =Dee. 31 
a0 1.90 1.00 1.00 5263 Do 
un 1.90 1.40 9.45 4082 Do 
785 2.03 2.68 2. 90 J44s8 Dec. 19 
3 3.35 3. 35 , 35 2085 Dee. 31 
35 3.35 3. 35 3.35 2985 Do 


mercial bank rate varying only slightly from it. Most 
imports are paid for at those rates, subject to taxes rang- 
ing from 10 to 30 pereent. Payments for other imports 
are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 
10 to 30 percent. Remittances on account of capital 
may be made either at the curb rate, or in some 
instances for which special provision is made, at the 
Official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax 
Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 
4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically 
provided for may exchange at the official rate be used 
for this purposs All exchange taxes are calculated on 
the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon- 
trolled rate 

Ecuador.—* Essential” imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘*Useful” imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. **Luxury’’ imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5sucre-per-dollar charge, 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A 
tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another of 
the given rates. 

Peru Payment for permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market 

Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per 
dollar applies to a long list of raw materials and primary 
necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 





Western Germany’s Chemi- 

‘al Industry Advances 

Along Recovery Road 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Germany. The few remaining prohibj- 
tions were to remain in force until the 
peace settlement, and the limitations 
until January 1, 1953, or until the peace 
settlement, whichever may be the earlier, 


Course of Foreign Trade 
Exports 


Almost from its inception the German 
chemical industry has depended heavily 
on foreign markets as outlets for its sur- 
plus production. Chemical exports of an 
estimated $139,000,000 represented 15 
percent of total exports from the Bizone 
in 1936. This contrasts with 1948, when 
exports of chemicals ‘by the Joint 
Export-Import Agency), valued at $30,- 
267,000, represented slightly more than 
5 percent of the total. However, in the 
first half of 1949 alone, chemical exports 
amounted to $31,113,000. 

German exports of chemicals repre- 
sented a considerable portion of the en- 
tire world’s exports in 1936, and exceeded 
those of the United States and other 
countries that shipped chemicals. In 
1948, Bizonal Germany had dropped to 
perhaps eighth place among world chem- 
ical exporters. 

Chemical exports from the Bizone in 
1948 were made up of the following 
groups: 


‘ Monthly 
Ite il , : 
iVerage 
Basic inorganic chemicals and 
products SH). 504. 800 $544, 000 
Basic organic chemicals and 
products 5. 482. 200 156, 800 
Dves 7.157. 000 546, SOO 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, ete G83, 600 82, 000 
Plastics materials 1, 231, 200 102, 600 
Fertilizer 753, GOO 62, 800 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
prepar ations + OSS. O00 257, 000 
Other 4, W7H, 200 414, 700 
Total, 1948 1), 2O7, 500 2 522. 000 
6 months, 1949 $1, 113. 000 5. 186, 000 
Imports 


Bizonal Germany’s prewar imports 
comprised mainly foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, and _ semifinished products. 
Chemical imports consisted principally 
of fertilizer materials (phosphate rock, 
nitrates, and basic slag), pyrites, coal-tar 
oils, and rosins. Imports of chemicals 
and related products into the whole of 





total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar estab- 
lished October 5, 1949, applies to nonlisted imports, 
deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated, In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially from those 
above 
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Germany in 1936 were valued at 202,409,- 
000 marks (US$81,561,000, at the rate of 
1 mark $0.40297). Fertilizers ac- 
counted for 23 percent, or 47,222,000 
marks (US$19,029,000). 

In 1948, the value of chemical imports 
into the Bizone was $60,411,300. As in 
the prewar period, fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer materials made up the largest single 
group, accounting for approximately 65 
percent of the total. In the first 6 
months of 1949, the value of imports was 
$39,157,000 ‘preliminary figure). 

Imports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts in 1948, by general group headings, 
were as follows: 


Value of 


tem 
item 
imports 


Basic inorganic chemicals and products $3, 240, 100 
Basie organic chemicals and products §, 164, 500 
Compressed and liquid gases and chemical 

refrigerating agents 189, 300 
Paints, varnishes, and lacquers 184, 200 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 39, 755, 500 
Insecticides, fungicides, and other agricul- 

tural chemical 173, 800 
Plastics material, synthetic 1, 030, 100 
Other 2, 225, 300 


Total 55, 562, 800 
Drugs and medicinal product 2, 535, 700 
Toiletric cosmetics, soaps, et 2, 312, 800 





Grand total 60, 414, 300 


Significant Changes 

Although by the end of 1948 Bizonal 
Germany was able to pay for barely 
one-third of its imports, without exter- 
nal financial assistance, there was a 
marked improvement over the situation 
that prevailed in the preceding year. 
The greatly stepped-up level of indus- 
trial activity permitted an ever-increas- 
ing volume of exports, thereby gradually 
narrowing the wide gap between im- 
ports and exports. 

A notable shift in trade destinations is 
evident in postwar Germany. In 1948, 
between 80 and 90 percent of trade was 
with European countries, notable among 
which were: the United Kingdom, taking 
25 percent of the Bizone’s exports for 
that year; Belgium and Luxembourg, 
16 percent; the Netherlands, 11 percent; 
Austria, 9 percent; and Denmark, 7 per- 
cent. This contrasts with the situation 
in 1936, when about one-half of Ger- 
many’s exports were shipped to Euro- 
pean countries, with a considerable 
rortion of the remainder going to Latin 
America. 


Trade With the United States 


It is not possible to obtain a true ap- 
praisal of trade between the United 
States and Bizonal Germany, because 
prewar statistics are for the whole of 
Germany and other figures are for the 
Bizone only. However, it is evident that 
United States shipments of chemicals 
and related products to all Germany in 
1936, valued at $8,430,616, represented 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer(s) in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia 


Belgium France: Regular- 
Foreign bank notes__. 
Canada Dollar: Official 
Free 

Ceylon Rupee 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Denmark Krone 

France (metropolitan) France: 
Official. 
Free 

India Rupee __- 

Netherlands Guilder -- 

New Zealand Pound 

Norway Krone__- 

Philippine Republic Peso 

Portugal Escudo 

South Africa Pound 

Spain Peseta 

Straits Settlements Dollar 

Sweden Krona 

Switzerland France 

United Kingdom Pound 


*Nominal 


Monetary unit 


Pound: Free- 


rerage ¢ » 
Average rate Latest 
nite —______—, — available 
quotation, 


14s =| 1949 | December, | “jan. 17, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1950 
$3. 2122 | $2. 9380 | $2, 2316 $2. 2316 
. 0228 . 0220 . 0200 . 0200 
1, 0214 coated 
1. 0000 . 9749 . 9091 . 9091 
. 9169 | . 9288 | . 8841 . 8953 
2, 2784 | . 2085 . 2085 
0201 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 1912 *, 1449 *. 1449 
3. 0049 4047 ‘ 
3.0032 | 4, 0030 . 0029 . 0029 
.3017 | 2771 . 2087 | . 2087 
. 3767 3453 | . 2629 . 2628 
3. 5048 | 3. 6507 2.7729 2.7729 
. 2016 . 1848 | * 1402 *, 1402 
| 2, 4972 | . 4969 . 4962 
. 0402 0388 | . 0348 . 0348 
4. 0075 3. 6662 2. 7838 2. 7838 
6, 0913 : : ; 
| 2. 4207 "3269 | 3272 
. 2782 . 2548 *. 1933 *. 1933 
. 2336 . 2331 | . 2329 _ 2328 
4. 0313 3. 6872 2. 8007 2. 8007 


Average is based on quotations from Mar, 22 through Nov. 10; rate abolished thereafter. 
2? Average is based on quotations beginning Jan, 24. 
> Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
*‘ Average is based on quotations through Sept. 16. 
‘’ Excludes Pakistan beginning Apr. 1948 
® Average is based on quotations through Dee, 17. 


Note.On Sept. 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar; Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quotations 
subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation 





10 percent of the Reich’s total chemical 


imports ($81,561,128) 
In 1948, United States 


in that year. 


exports of 


chemicals to all of Germany totaled $18,- 
897,636. Total imports of these com- 
modities by the Bizone in that year were 
$60,411,300, with an additional $7,854,800 
imported by the French Zone, for a to- 


tal of $68,266,100. 


Before the war, and in 1948, fertilizers 


and fertilizer 


materials made up the 


bulk of chemical exports from the United 


States to Germany, 


accounting for 


25 percent of the total in 1936 and 
53 percent in 1948. 

Total exports of chemical and allied 
products increased to $19,562,000 in Jan- 
uary—September 1949; fertilizers ac- 
counted for only 20 percent. 

Germany’s exports of chemicals and 
related products to the United States in 
1948 were valued at $2,432,362. Ship- 
ments of these commodities from the 
Bizone and French Zone totaled $41,- 
292,988 in that year. Urea, produced in 
the French Zone, was the largest single 
chemical item exported frem that Zone 
to the United States in 1948, accounting 
for 48 percent of the total. Potassium 
sulfate was second, or 25 percent of the 
total. Most of the remainder was made 
up of shipments of potassium chloride, 
calcined magnesium sulfate, peat moss, 
oxalic acid, and medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Circumstances Shaping Current 


Trends 


BECAUSE OF THE DIFFICULTY of 
creating an economically sound and 
stable Western Europe without a large 
German market, the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment found it advisable to alter its 
earlier concept of a greatly reduced Ger- 
man industrial state and authorized a 
return to about the 1936 level of produc- 
tion. 

The dependence of the area on large 
imports of foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials dictates the necessity for main- 
taining a high level of foreign trade, but 
some uncertainty exists as to the capac- 
ity of home and world markets to absorb 
the entire output of German industry. 
Even now, certain chemicals, notably 
organics, coal-tar dyes, and pharmaceu- 
ticals, are meeting with sales resistance 
both domestically and in export trade. 

However, remarkable progress toward 
achieving economic stability in Germany 
was made in 1949. Over-all industrial 
production in October 1949 was 90 per- 
cent of the 1936 level. The general feel- 
ing of apathy, which prevailed from the 
war’s end until mid-1948, has been re- 
placed by a healthy spirit of recovery, 
thereby creating a sound basis for the 
development of Germany’s and Western 
Europe’s industrial resources to the 
fullest. 
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World Economic Changes Since 1928 Reflected in New United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook 


Comprehensive Collection of Data Prepared by the Statistical Office 


Although there has been a steady growth 
in the production of most basic foods, ma- 
terials, and commodities throughout the 
world since the end of World War II, statistics 
covering the trend in output of these items 
since 1928 indicate that the current levels, 
except in a few outstanding cases, are not 
substantially above the rate reached 20 years 
ago and in several cases are below. This 
can be seen from the numerous series pre- 
sented in the Statistical Yearbook 1948 just 
issued by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. 

This publication is the first comprehensive 
collection of international statistics produced 
since 1945 when the last issue of the League 
of Nations’ Yearbook appeared. The Statis- 
tical Yearbook, which contains 482 pages 
making up 158 tables covering most of the 
countries of the world, was prepared by the 
Statistical Office in collaboration with the 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, 
other inter-governmental bodies, and na- 
tional statistical offices of many countries. 
The thousands of illuminating facts con- 
tained in this publication cover a large 
variety of economic and social subjects and 
have been collected from 239 countries, 
nearly the whole of the world. The index of 
countries contains references to Andorra and 
Bhutan, for example, with one Statistical 
Series, and, at the other extreme the United 
States is shown in 149 of the 158 tables 

Annual production figures, from 1928 
through 1948, are given for 104 commodities, 
materials, and products. For each of these 
items, virtually all of the important pro- 
ducing countries are shown separately. To 
illustrate the kind of data presented, statis- 
tics of world production of 24 selected 
commodities extracted from the Yearbook are 
shown in the following table: 


World Production of Selected Commodities * 


Commodity 

Wheat. 1,000 metric tons 
Rye- —_— = . 7 . do 
Oats : : F ; x do 
Potatoes a ee f acne 
Cotton ginned_______ : do 
Wool 7 , ‘ , : do 
Natural rubber an 2 do 
Coal (excluding lignite and brown coal) : do_. 
Petroieum -_ _- . do 
Iron ore (iron content) -- me. - do__. 
Rayon filament yarn metric tons 
Lumber ee ; 1,000 cubic meters 
Wood pulp_-_- oe 1,000 metric tons 
Newsprint _- vail . aS ; : do_. 
Sulphurie acid___. __ cl : _.do 
Nitrogen ____- shivers a = do 
Cement__- eo: a do 
Pig iron ree eee f _do 
Crude steel : : do__- 
ae... .. ai ; aa do_. 
ZAnC.....- A : do__. 
Tin _. . —— metric tons 
Aluminum__..._-..._-- 1,000 metric tons 
Merchant vessels launched ___- -1,000 gross registered tons 





1947 or 

1948 as 

1928 1937 1947 1948 4 per 
cent ol 

142s 
108, 509 103, O84 103, 869 OG 
24, 68S 22, 570 13, 000 3 
55, 5 47, 66 40, 639 73 
1s6, 104 124, 506 &7 
7,655 4, 966 5, 738 108 
1, 620 1, 580 1, 600 102 
1, 226 1,279 1, 545 232 
1, 218, 900 1, 196, 000 1, 230, 000 1, 250, 000 108 
171, 141 256, 275 389, 000 440, 000 957 
73, 200 82, 000 76, 000 104 
163, 500 542, 700 597, GOO TOG, 40 432 

200, 000 205, OOO 
15, 390 25, 000 26, 500 172 
6, 030 7, 800 7. 000 116 
10, 900 14, 100 16, 500 150 
2, 565 32,915 33,316 

70, 000 75,450 84, 400 121 
85, 350 89, 600 8S, O00 99, 000 116 
105, 700 118, 050 121, 500 136, 000 129 
1, 688 2, 241 2, 050 121 
1, 394 1, 554 1,475 106 
183, 800 202, 700 125, 700 160, 700 ST 
260 450 960 1, 130 135 
2, 635 2, 643 2,103 2,510 SS 


1 Excluding the U.S. S. R. throughout and, in some cases, a few minor producers. 


2 July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939. 
312 months beginning July 1 of the year stated. 


The table indicates that production in 
1947 of wheat, rice, oats, and potatoes was 
considerably below the annual output in 
1928 and, apart from wheat, substantially 
below the production in 1937. On the other 
hand, world production of cotton and wool 
in 1948 were slightly above the 1928 figure. 

Coal production amounted to 1,250,000,- 
000 metric tons in 1948 compared with 
1,196,000,000 metric tons in 1937 and 1,219,- 
000,000 metric tons in 1928. 

Examples of relatively new and fast- 
growing industries are provided in the fig- 
ures for rayon and aluminum. World pro- 
duction of rayon yarn was 163,000 tons in 
1928, and by 1948 the figure had risen to 
706,000 tons. Similarly, the production of 
aluminum rose in the same period from 
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260,000 tons to over 1,100,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 335 percent. 

Petroleum provides another interesting 
example of long-term growth. Output has 
expanded in the last 20 years from 171,000,- 
000 to 440,000,000 metric tons. The share 
of different countries in this increase is 
shown in the table below: 


Production of Crude Petroleum 


{Thousand metric tons] 


Country 1928 1937 1947 1948 
Africa: 
Algeria-.. 2 0.3 0.1 
Egypt 268 171 1, 334 1, 890 
Morocco, French .. 2.5 2.7 12.9 





Production of Crude Petroleum Con. 
[Thousand metric tons} 
Country 1928 1937 1947 1948 
America, North: 
Canada SO s79 9X9 ities 
Mexico 7,184 | 6,733 | 8,049 1 371 
lrinidad 1,139 2, 180 2, 971 3° 000 
United States 123, 592 |177, 661 |254. 261 276, 203 
America, South a 
Argentina 1,318 2, 238 5, 161 
Bolivia 0.7 16 19 5g 
Brazil 13 19 
Colombia 2,841 | 2,830 | 3,518] 3 97s 
Eeuadot 154 285 312 "338 
Peru ; 1, 592 2, 309 1,701 l 875 
Venezuela 15, 349 | 27,785 | 62,356 | 70,115 
Asia ; 
Bahrein 1, 065 1, 291 1, 496 
Brunei 57t 1,728 19’ 845, 
Burma 1,029 1,07 s { 
India 172 297 308 
Indonesia 4, 308 7, 262 1,030] 4115 
Iran : 791 | 10,330 | 20,519 | 25) 970 
Iraq 94] 4,255] 4,702| 3) 497 
Japan 261 S51 186) 163 
Kuwait ‘ 2, 200) 6, 400 
Sarawak 751 4 25 
Saudi Arabia_. 8 | 12,300 | 19. 260 
Europe 
Austria ‘ ib 
Czechoslovakia 14 IS 
France 74 70 49 52 
Crermany v2 451 577 636 
Hungary 2 ‘70 
Italy 6 4 10 9 
Netherlands 213 446) 
Poland 743 WT 128 
Rumania 4, 270 7,158 3, S10 
United Kingdom is 44 
Yugoslavia 0.5 39 
U.8.58.R 11,472 0, 500 
Total? 171, 141 (256, 275 389,000 440, 000 


Including Sarawak 
2? Excluding the U. 8.8. R 


Production of steel, a key commodity in 
industrial development, shows a relatively 
modest rise over the period, from 106,000,000 
tons in 1928 to 136,000,000 tons in 1948. The 
biggest increase was in the United States, 
where 80,000,000 tons were produced in 1948, 
compared with 52,000,000 tons in 1928. This 
brought the United States share in world 
total production from 50 percent in 1928 up 
to 59 percent in 1948 (see table below) : 


Production of Crude Steel 


{Thousand metric ton 


Country 1928 1937 1047 1048 

Africa Union of 

South Africa 2 2M O03 Sao 
America, North 

Canada 1, 25 1, 425 2, 673 2, #4 

Mexico If 322 29 

United States 52,371 | 51,380 | 77,015 | 80,316 
America, South 

Brazil 21 7H 387 485 

Chile 12 13 
Asia 

India 416 1,0 1,335 

Japan 1, GO) 5, S01 “41 1,714 

Korea 10 

Manchuria 127 

Turkey aS Ww 
Europe 

Austria HAT 657 357 O48 

Belgium + WS , RAS 2 SSD 3 GIT 

Czechoslovakia 1, 959 2, 301 2 Jet 2,650 

Finland 50) 4s 77 

France 9, 480 7, 893 5, 749 7, 243 

Germany 14,517 | 19, 849 5, O81 5, 560 

Hungary 4st) HOH5 597 

Italy 1, 960 2, OY 1, 704 2, 125 

Luxembourg 2, 57 2, 510 1,715 2, 453 

Poland 1, 4358 1, 468 1, 579 

Rumania 153 30 

Saar 2, 074 ‘ 753 1, 221 

Spain 777 16 ‘41 SAS 

Sweden S76 1, 106 1,191 1, 262 

United Kingdom 8,656 | 13,192 | 12,920 | 15,114 

Yugoslavia si 
Oceania: Australia $12 1,11 1, 371 1,176 
U.S.8.R 4,251 | 17,730 


otal 105,700 118,050 121, 500 136, 000 


Three western zones only 
2 Included in Germany 
Excluding the U.S.S.R 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The Statistical Yearbook contains a com- 
prehensive section on international trade. 
Statistics on total imports and exports in 
national currencies from 1928 through 1948 
are given for 130 countries—in effect, for the 
whole of the world’s trading community. 
For purposes of comparison, these data are 
also expressed in terms of United States dol- 
lars. The Statistical Office has also included 
tables showing changes in the volume of 
trade and in import and export prices. The 
following table shows the volume of exports 
in 1928 and 1948 as a percentage of 1937: 


Quantum of Exports of Selected Countries: 
Percentage of 1937 


1928 1940 
Algeria 83 50 
Canada : 77 (1930) 194 
United States 122 198 
Chile - - or 104 95 
India- 103 57 
Turkey : 92 107 
Finland —- oe 56 
France , 175 102 
Hungary 6) 37 
Ireland 145 66 
Norway 68 77 
United Kingdom 123 121 
Australia 89 (1929) 117 
New Zealand 72 121 


In this period the volume of exports of 
the United States and Canada have nearly 
doubled. Significant rises have also occurred 
in the volume of exports of the United King- 
dom, Australia, and New Zealand, but the 
trade of many countries has not yet returned 
to the prewar level. 

The fields of social, educational, and cul- 
tural activities are represented in statistics 
for the first time in a publication of this sort. 
Tables in the Statistical Yearbook are given 
on such subjects as social security, housing, 
crime, illiteracy, education, and newspapers. 

Newsprint consumption is shown to be 
highest in the United States, measured both 
in total and per capita. The United King- 
dom ranks second in total consumption, but, 
when measured on a per capita basis, the 
second place is taken by Canada. The United 
States also has the largest number of daily 
newspapers (1,781) with a total circulation 
of 52,300,000. The next largest newspaper 
circulations were in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics (31,000,000) and the United 
Kingdom (29,720,000). On a per capita basis, 
however, newspaper circulation is largest in 
the United Kingdom which has 600 daily 
newspapers per thousand population, fol- 
lowed by Australia with 425, Sweden 405, the 
United States with 357, down to China with 
10 and India with 5 per thousand population. 

The Statistical Yearbook also provides ex- 
tensive information on population trends, 
manpower resources, forestry and fishing 
activities, industrial production, construc- 
tion activity, fuel and power production, 
transport and communications. Balance-of- 
payments statistics are shown for most of the 
trading countries of the world. Sections are 
devoted to statistics of wages and prices, 
national income and money and banking, 
The last section includes tables on money 
supply, gold reserves, domestic bank credits, 
money market rates, bond yields, industrial 
share prices, public finance, and exchange 
rates. 

[Eptror’s NorE.—This UN Statistical Year- 
book may be obtained from the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., for $6 | 





Egypt's exports of phosphate rock in the 
first half of 1949 declined in value to 
£E126,885 from £E314,219 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. 


January 30, 1950 
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of November 14, 1949), is not being collected 
for the following reasons: 

The new tax created by the Government’s 
decree of September 27 was not actually a 
tax but rather a reduction in the premium 
exchange rates paid by the Government for 
coffee dollars. With the recent rise in world 
coffee prices, the Government stopped pay- 
ing premium exchange rates during the lat- 
ter part of October and hence has not been 
in a position to make reductions therefrom. 
In order to collect an export tax the report 
states that the Government would have to 
issue a new decree to that effect. 

Thus, it appears that as long as world 
coffee prices remain at their present high 
level the National Coffee Fund envisaged by 
the decree of September 27 will not material- 
ize. 


REDUCED ImPoRT DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
FROZEN MEATS AND VEGETABLES Ex- 
TENDED 


Resolution No. 689 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
December 26, 1949, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial on the same date, provided for 
an extension from December 31, 1949, to June 
30, 1950, of the import duties applicable to 
certain frozen and refrigerated meats and 
vegetables contained in numbers 1, 12E, 36- 
bis, and 482 of the Venezuelan customs tariff, 
as follows: 


Duty in bolivares 


Tariff No. Description per gross kilogram 


1 Meats: 
(A) Frozen fowls ‘ ee 
(B) Refrigerated fowls ee 
(C) Unspecified meats, frozen 0. 0O1 
(D) Unspecified meats, refriger 
ees - . 0. 001 
(E) Dried and salted meats__- _ 0. 001 


Note : Products imported in hermeti 
cally sealed containers are not in 
cluded in this category. 

2 Vegetables and green vege- 
tables : 

(FE) Frozen and refrigerated vege 


tables and green vegetables_ 0. 10 
Note: Those imported in hermeti 
cally sealed containers are ex- 
cluded from this item. 
36-bis Frozen prepared foods: 
(A) Meats, except minced meat 0. 001 
(B) Vegetables__—-~- : niesuacees, 
(C) Green or garden vegetables____ 0.10 
(D) Hams 0. 001 
(E) Sausages 0. 001 


Note: Excluded from the above group are 
those products which are imported in 
hermetically sealed containers. 

182 Frozen meats, dried and salted, except 
those specified in item No. 1. Im- 
portation of these meats is prohibited 
until June 30, 1950, except for the 
account of the National Government. 


GENERAL NOTE: The term “frozen” is under- 
stood to mean those foods which are imported 
at a temperature of less than 0° C.; by “refrig 
erated” is meant those foods which are im 
ported at a temperature less than normal 
(15° C.) and no less than 0° C. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, for original resolution and of 
August 22, 1949, for modification to present 
form.| 


COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI WITH BRAZIL 
EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi of June 11, 
1940, between Venezuela and Brazil has been 
continued in effect until March 22, 1950. 
This extension was effected by an exchange of 
notes dated December 22, 1949, between the 
Brazilian Ambassador in Caracas and the 





Foreign Service Officers 
THEODORE JOSEPH HADRABA 


Theodore Joseph Hadraba, now serving as 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs, 
Ankara, Turkey, has been a Foreign Service 
Officer since July 1939 when the Foreign 
Service of the De- 
partment of Com- 
merce was merged 
into the Foreign 
Service of the 
United States. 
Since that time he 
has served at Bern, 
as Third Secretary 
in 1942-44, and as 
Consul and Second 
Secretary in 1945~ 
47, at Antwerp in 
1944-45 as Vice 
Consul and later 
Consul, in the De- 
partment of Com- 

Hadraba merce (1939-42), 

and in the Depart- 

ment of State. Previously he had served at 

Prague and Brussels as Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner. 

Born in Omaha, Nebraska, Mr. Hadraba 
was graduated from Plattsmouth (Neb.) 
High School, received his B. S. from North- 
western University in 1929, did graduate 
work at Northwestern in 1932-33, and was a 
Fellow at the Graduate School of Commerce 
in Prague in 1933—34. 

While doing graduate work at Northwest- 
ern in 1932-33, Mr. Hadraba was an Assistant 
in the Finance Department there. Earlier, 
in 1930-32, he was financial secretary and 
did investment-research for a bank. He 
was Comptroller for the Czechoslovak Pa- 
vilion at the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial 
Celebration in 1933. 

Mr. Hadraba has contributed numerous 
articles to publications of the Department 
of Commerce. 





Venezuelan Acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 14, 1949, for former announcement] 


DuTy-FREE ENTRY OF PRINTING PAPER 
EXTENDED 


Resolution No. 691 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
December 26, 1949, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the same date, extended 
to June 30, 1950, the duty-free entry of paper 
classified under 239—B of the Venezuelan cus- 
toms tariff which is to be used for the print- 
ing of newspapers, magazines, and books of 
a cultural nature. Imports are subject to 
prior authorization from the Ministry of 
Finance in each instance. Although the ex- 
emption is limited to paper imported in rolis 
or bobbins, it may be extended also to im- 
ports of similar paper in sheets, upon sub- 
mission of proof that it has not been pos- 
sible to obtain paper in rolls or bobbins 
under existing market conditions. The duty- 
free status has been in effect for some time 
and has been extended periodically. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1949, for previous announcement 
of concession. } 





Letters of credit opened at authorized 
banks in Iran for imports in the period 
March 21-July 22, 1949, included $2,728,820 
for busses and trucks, $1,562,516 for passen- 
ger cars, and $878,652 for automotive spare 
parts, as well as $3,008,736 for agricultural 
and industrial machinery. 
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World-Trade Publications 


of U. 5. Department of Commerce 








Office of International Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscrip 
tion rates 


— Commodity parts 
er Do- a 
a eign 
mai} | Mail 
1 | Transport, Communications and 
Utilities - : _..-|$1.50 | $2.00 
2 | Chemicals arian 1.50), 2.00 
3. Drugs and Toiletries ..) L3 2.00 
4 Motion Pictures and Equipment 1.50 | 2.00 
5 Electrical Appliances and Radio. 1.50 | 2.00 
© | Foods and Related Agricultural \; ” © 
‘i? > . 1. 50 2.00 
g if Products : ane 
9 Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.35 
11 | Leather and Products : 1.50 2.00 
12 | Housewares and Furniture 2s 1.00 1.35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.35 
14 Personal Durables 1. 50 2. 0 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware ae . 1.00 1.35 
16 | Rubber Products 1.00 | 1.35 
17 Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1.50) 2.00 
19 Textiles and Products 1. 50 2.00 
21 Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural 1.00 i. 35 
22 | Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
Aeronautical Equipment) - 1.00 1.3 
23 Metals and Minerals 1.00 1.3 
24 +Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1.: 


Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested 
Single copies, 5 cents 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTIL- 
IT1eEs. The Railways of Iran. Vol. VII, Part 
1, No. 19. December 1949. 4 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTIL- 
IT1es. Air Transport Developments in Can- 
ada. Vol. VII, Part 1, No. 20. December 
1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International 
Chemical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, 
No. 56. December 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. Digest of International Developments. 
Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 38. December 1949. 
4 pp. 

PULP AND Paper. Paper Market and Indus- 
try—Venezuela. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 41. 
December 1949. 2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of In- 
ternational Developments—Bristles. Vol. 
VII, Part 12, No. 19. December 1949. 2 pp. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Swiss 
Trade in X-Ray Apparatus and Tubes. Vol. 
VII, Part 17, No.9. December 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Cotton In- 
dustry, Belgium. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 54. 
December 1949. 4 pp. 

Motive Propucts. Review of British Motor 
Industry, January-June 1949. Vol. VII, Part 
22, No. 22. December 1949. 4 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


{Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
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ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of this 
magazine. | 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. United States Exports of Unmanufac- 
tured Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures, 
October 1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6—7-8, 
Sup. No. 57. December 1949. 10 pp. 

LEATHER AND PropuctTs. Suggested Com- 
parability Guide for United States and Latin 
American Hides. Vol. VII, Part 11, Sup. No. 
3. December 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Sales of 
Australian and New Zealand Wool to the 
United States, January-September 1949. 
Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 23. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 

SERVICE 

{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 

eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 

price. For sale by the Superintendent of 

Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 

fice, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 

ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine. | 


Republic of Bolivia—Summary of Basic 
Economic Information. Vol. VI, No. 120 
December 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
French West Africa. Vol. VI, No. 121. 3 pp 
Price 5 cents. 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Pan- 
ama. Vol. VI, No. 122. December 1949. 7 pp 
Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Greece. Vol VI, 
No. 123. December 1949. 4pp. Price 5 cents. 

Ireland—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 124. December 1949 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Burma—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 125. December 1949. 
4 pp. Price 5 cents 

Living and Operating Costs in Algeria 
Vol. VI, No. 126. December 1949. Price 5 
cents. 

United States Trade with the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics, First Half 1949. Vol. VI, No. 
127. December 1949. 8 pp. 5 cents 

Malaya, Singapore, and British Borneo— 
Summary of Basic Economic Information. 
Vol. VI, No. 128. December 1949. 8 pp 
Price 5 cents. 

Peru—Summary of Basic Economic Infor- 
mation. Vol VI, No. 129. December 1949 
7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Thailand. Vol 
VI, No. 130. December 1949. 7 pp. Price 
5 cents. 








Bureau of the Census 


| Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.] 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. (Issued monthly and 


also on a quarterly and cumulative basis) 
August and September 1949. 41 pp. Monthly 
issues 15¢. 

FT 110—United States Imports for Con- 
sumption Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Origin. September 1949. 119 p. 
Monthly issues 10¢. 

FT 120—United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption. Country of Origin by 
Subgroup. September and October 1949. 
28 pp. Monthly issues 10¢. 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. 

Pt.I. Commodity Groups 00-5. September 
1949. 62 pp. October 1949. 60 pp. 

Pt. II. Commodity Groups 6-9. September 
1949. 93 pp. Monthly issues 30¢. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of Desti- 
nation by Subgroup. September 1949. 50 pp. 
Monthly issues 10¢. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan- 
dise and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (Except Alaska 
and Hawaii). September 1949. 18 pp. 
Monthly issues 10¢. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade. Summary Report. October 1949. 2 
pp. Monthly. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. 
Total Trade Summary Report October 
1949. 3 pp. Monthly 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Commodity. Summary Report. Oc- 
tober 1949. 10 pp. Monthly 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Country. Summary Report. Octo- 
ber 1949. 4 pp. Monthly 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with ECA Countries. Summary Re- 
port. October 1949. 1 p. Monthly ; 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with U. S. S. R. and Other Eastern 
Europe. Summary Report. October 1949. 1 
p. Monthly. 

FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Customs District Summary Re- 
port. October 1949. 2 pp. Monthly. : 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by United States Port. 
Summary Report. August 1949 9 pp. 
Monthly. 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Exports. 
Summary Report. July and August 1949. 
3 pp. Monthly 

FT-973—-1—-United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Imports. 
Summary Report August 1949 3 pp. 
Monthly 

FT 975—-United States Foreign Trade. Ves- 
sel Entrances and Clearances. Summary Re- 
port. October 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United 
States Foreign-Aid Program Made on Army 
or Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 
Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
August and September 1949. 4pp. Monthly. 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen From 
Vessels at United States Ports during the 
Intransit Movement of Merchandise from 
One Foreign Country to Another. August 
1949. 4 pp. Monthly 

Statement 2402—United States Gold and 
Silver Movements. November 1949. 4 pp. 
Monthly 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. November 
1949. Pp. 171-179. Monthly. 

Special Statistical Reports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. United 
States Vessel Exports to ECA Countries by 
Type of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel. (No. 16) 
July 1949. 4 pp., tables. Issued at irregu- 
lar intervals 
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